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SHOW YOUR GOOD SENSE AND WISDOM BY 
CAREFULLY READING THE FOLLOWING: 


A loss of weight is conclusive proof of a declining health and 
strength. Now, if you refer to the composition of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa (Kola, malt, hops and cocoa) you will see at a glance for 

yourself what a fine provision it is for such a condition as this. It 
will supply your wasted, wanted fat in the most ready, agrecable and 
abundant way, and it will fill at once with needed ‘life and energy and 
tone every tissue and part of your exhausted body. All the elements you 
need are contained in Vi-Cocoa, and they are there in the most digestible and 
assimilable form possible. Your body gets them all, and gets them easily and at 
once. We say this without any apology for what would seem to be too much scl!- 
assertion, for we say it from our big experience and upon the testimony of 
thousands who have bencfited by Vi-Cocoa in a very extraordinary way. 

Anemia, dyspepsia, consumption and other ailments obtain no hold over a 
body invigorated by the regular use of this Famous Food Beverage. It does its 
beneficent work in spite of a vitiated atmosphere, constant stooping over the 
' machine or bench, or any other incidental drawback. 

For all Workers Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is the ideal food, and its constant use will 

contribute largely to the workers’ success in the battle of life. 
A packet can be purchased for the small sum of sixpence 

Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. 
Ask for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—it makes a!! 
the difference. 

Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Gd. 
packets and 9d. and 1/6 tins. 
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For Health— os 


The human body is a machine, and a highly complex one; therefore, 
reasonable care should be taken to keep each part in working order. 

Fry’s Cocoa is unequalled for repairing the wear and tear of the system. It 
is sustaining, nourishing, and extremely palatable, and forms a beverage 
which gives both health : 


and Pieasure. * 


HEADACHE Gunes 
IN 10 MINUTES. 


One tine cures in ten mit 
page oy Headache or Noneaieun 


SEND AT ONCE 


Mrs, BROOKES, the Emtoent Lady Specialist, 
has much pleasure in announcing that her re: 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
for restoring th pose it medicine ris the 


Advertisement Manager, “Peareon’se Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, Lontion, W.C. Advere I GuasaNrE BRY CABE. 


for the week's lesue. Send at once stam; satel netnis partic. be mor 
tleements must he received by Tuesday morning following . lars and textionoeiats (guaranteed ctelapharsts @ E hg ates oe 


penalty of £1,000) to— aold by 2 
FRAcws Bae tt Pt — CATA- 


LOGUE SWISS Mrs. Stafford Brookes eryictib, ie arcs eos, ie dase 
CURTAIN. MUS!'INS, CASKMENT 
REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
INCOME TAX—If you wish to avoid trouble 


Ras 
CURTAINS, TABLE LINENS, HOSIRRY, LACES. 
8. Peach & Sons, Dept. 142, The Looms, Nottingham. 
(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
and expense, “A Handy Guide to Income Tax ¢ 
Payers. ie wil satya your asficulties in making the mofe' ‘efficacious substitute for cod liver ofl; 
acorrect ret: thus avoid overcharge. 


OTBALLS GIVEN A 
wz BSLy to users of MASON'S COFFEE 
ENCE tne 81X BEST STORIES or Jones 
written on cara received by us each 
Address y, Newball try Mason, Nottingham. 


FREE THETEH. 
Artificial Reeth supplited free to the deserving poor 
—those of arg Means by emall weekly ates 
For parti: vftoular send fetter to Secretary, Free Teeth 


nvaludbié for children and invalids. dib., 1/4; Mei; 2/4; 

fourteen stampe to tok ¥. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St. | aip.44, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 

Tondoo: Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford 
Lichfield, &c., by 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,8.0., Devonshire 


$$, —- 


PREE HERBAL ME cOa% GUIDE 
(Mlustrated).—Containing remedies for all 
silments. rite today oar w, “ Herbalist,” 95 
Charing Cross Road, ena 


INFLUENZA. — The best preventive ts Cucu 
Powder, one everygmorning et a n tongue ; 1/9 per 
box.—Armbrecht, Nelson & Co.,71 & 73 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 


THE KING OF TONICS.—Whenever run 
. | down—depressed or ng, 


 fopat , take lass of 

‘armbrecht’s 1° Atl Tonics; t é é 2 & 

a Gt) », post free.: —Armbrecht, N 7 
Duke Street, Grosvenor eana: Ww. 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


‘‘Capsicum Vaseline " is the sciontific and modern external counter irritant. Its applicat 


TYPEWRITING. — Novelista. story-writers, 
clergymen and para who require their manuscripts 
gprs *t-orrd for terms to 
Morris, i" Bridge e Road, lammersmith, London, 

W. Special reduction for long stories. 


FRINGE WETS, fallsize, any colour, 1/1 dozen; | 5. Ea safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and-cold in the chest, throat, and 1 h 
, instantaneous PRE ungs; stomac 
Wa AaY Seman reer Ut harmiess, in all shades, garacce —— Heat fom rg icothache ™ all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints ; also particularly effective for headi 1 
See resin Dissinese, Eeime roves” Ft Ronetbe ' **Capsicum Vaseline” has all the healing quali ; 
sesmannaris = Events, Changes, Fortunate | with ‘our fe trated. bookish” cae et disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely “earl gt gn eee a se ; 
fers added. Bend birth-dute, EO —Prof. Gould, | (Deptee 8. 1), 8 Bouverie Street, London, moment’s notice. Pu‘ up only in collapsible tubes, app easHy, yo 2 


n. Whitevurch Road, 


—= — If not obta:nable locally, a sample tube will be lle to an 
’ sent post free dress rece 
OLOGY. —Lite H Marriage P y ad upon receipt of 1/- P.O. or 
peee jescribed, Money Prospects, ‘uture Kvents, 
Chan 8, &c., accurately told, nd birth-date, 1/- 
mped” gavel env ar rege pa Sarion, Robertson 


ee “VASELINE” HAIR TONI> 


Marriage, and 
Zeteil : The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. O bi 
is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hair—those po which hanes eaiee wed | I 
wth, mer pe hair clean and the roots healthy by using every day o little. “*VASEBLINE' 


STRENGTH: How fost; How Regained.— 
Interesting | and kad instructive. remarks to young and 


maadioeres “* How to Preserve Strength, 
itality. and. Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 


ana sealed on receipt of 4 ny stam 
ee Gordon. 8 Gcrdonholme Dispensary, 
or! 


SOUTH ALLS’ Sanitary Towels, the greatest 
invention of the ae tor women's comfort. a by 
Ladies’ Outfitters, Chemists, &e, 


= pYISITING CARDS, 10, 1/6. — Jennings, 


BEAUTIFUL, ALUMINIUM Cart Case, | Pri Pr us ‘onic. No n for vigorous rubbing or to use uantities. Use it | 
Le eer ean RR one et) Morton —— ~ = restore and rouse, te strength of the hair, ain vitality, and fa > ee ee neg 


BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor's 


——- a Delicate! med, it hair 
BH YOUR OWN MASTER and start the | [1 Back Plocadilty, Manchester “M., Stevens (Bort elicately perfa will make your as beautiful as it ought to be. 


it Trade. unneceseary. There’s . 
Worehouse.i7 Victoria bridge, Manchester VARYCOORLE.—Bvery man suffering trom Try a Bottle, Y-, 2/- and 3/-. 
| Yyytoonele, and te gresmenn: if not obtainable logally, a trial bottle will be went, post free to i i i 
LADIES ihgald, send stamp for sample ot | det rite fue receipt of Postal Order at, ct niom any address in the United Kingdon 


Hanageress, Baldwin's Werb and Drag Stores only BE Stones smeane cc Descriptive Booklet of all the “ Vaseline’ Preparations post free. 
address), 9 Electric Parade, Holloway, Lo: The Word ‘“ VASELINE” ie the Registered Trade Mark of the 
1/. MONTHLY wonderfully successfal Herbal 

Ailment 


ment. Booklet free. — Walker, | Date, with 1/- order.—Prof. A.C. Mercury, Llandaff, CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING co., 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, Li 


erbalist, 21 Pennsylvania, Exeter. Glam. 


@8 Communications respecting Advertisements should ba sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WFFKIV Wiffinas HEMOETTA STREET, LONDON, 7 i 


ABTROLOGY.—Year’s Events.—The Planet’s 
Influence on Destiny, Marriage, &c. Send Birth 
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ENTERED A? 
Sratiexzas’ Hatt. 


has now been distributed in 


£4,489 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


ENTER THE SPLENDID CUP-TIE CONTEST ANNOUNCED BELOW. 


COPOOOSOSSOSO SOSH HO SOOO OOOO OVO OOOOD. 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 
In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


Pyy yyy III errr 
00000000000 OSOSOSSOSSOSOO 


e 
Lecccccceoecoseseooseooesoooeooooooes 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with OD aye! What you have to do 
is to e a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name an 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
aay Boe! attach - x a postal ores 

or and place it in an envelo 
a sireeseh to te Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, 


Example of a second line—not to br used : 


When for “off-side” his whistle the referee blew 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Mark your envelope “Rerenes” in the This decision a burly half-back made him rue. 
top left-hand corner. 


All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
February 10th. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the go entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed ¢ Co. 
shown inthisexample. - 
written in the space. provided on the entry 
form. Where one .O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on 
each entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
td there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


‘ 


- RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 19. 


As a result of Contest No. 19, the d 
total awarded in Picture Couplets now stands 
at £4,489 10s. 4d. 

The amount available for distribution this 
week allows a prize of £11 9g. to each of the 
senders of the ten lines selected as the best by 
the adjudicators. The remainder, £38 4s.. 
is distributed amongst other competitors 
whose efforts come next in merit. 

Below you will find that football is the 
theme of our latest contest. 

In Picture Coupleta No. 19, which com- 
petitors were asked to complete, the line 
given was: 

When a burglar looked in at the Browns 
house one night. 

The ten lines selected by the adjudicators 
as the best, together with the names and 
addresses of the senders, are as follows: 
Brown, caught in his own burglar trap, met hie 


sight. 
E. Horswam, Roselefgh Cottage, Tors, 
Lynmouth. 
With avacuum cleaner they postponed his flight. 
E. R. Mrppieton, 31 Fenton Street, Alloa, 
S Excuse thus my ‘calling,’” he wrote, quite 


polite. 

! Cees BisstanD, Milngavie, Dumbarton- 
shire, 

Now gee - explain missing club funds 


right. 
_ P. E. Bungen, Royal Army Clothing Dept., Pimlico. 
Well, he laughed at the magistrate’s jokes—sentence light. 
J. AprLesy, 217 Strone Road, Manor Park. 1 . 
On the door he chalted, “ Thanks {I’ve done wrong, but do ‘write.’" 
G. P. Ramsuaw, 1 Flass Street, Durham. 
What he stole when compared with Brown's version was light. 
THomas Kerr, 4 Tullideph Road, Dundee. 
He was “chased” like the “ stlver”” he dropped in his flight. 
Miss Frorence L. Ciark, 9 Ivydale Road, Nunhead. 
He e’en “‘ lifted” the latch, though tts value was slight. 
C. F. RowpEn, Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 
“ His features were drawn "—in the ‘* dailies,” poor wizht. 
C. Ricwarps, 60 New Cross Road, S.E. ‘ 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 
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This week we give two entry forms: One or both may be used, If the latter, 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ...ssossessssescee er cnnees sesees 


When for “off-side” his whistle the referee blew 
I 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “* Pearson's Weekly” and to accept 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 22 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ...ccoce 


a postal order for sixpenoe must accompany each. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 22. 


Se 


When for “off-side” his whistle the referee blew 


— = I 


lagree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 


tt as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the it as final, and I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 


printed conditions. 


Pere oon cee cee ccesesceweocsse sce coosee cee pos cesesneeseen eee eoveee 


fe eee cence een e ee eDn eee ses roeses CO eee Oe reese 


In the NOVEL you will find 
Splendid yarns of every Kind. 


printed conditions. 


Signed eee cece ce ceees 0008 0esee cee 000 800 500 500 eee COE rOeeed 000 99000 COOLED SEDOED PED OEOLDD OOP O00 000008 


KGdress ....10,.cccccevses vveccecce vee soesee ceecee ces occas cosves see roeesecenees ovecearen veseneees ret 


cence cee cee cee ec cce ce O06 cen ces one a De eee ree eee 100000000 S80 90S008 900 0000000008 C0000 908 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Satire. 

Tas American Press have been crediting Me. Reasevelt 
with some amazing feats of huntemenship in Bast Africa, 
and at a recent dinner at Nairobé the ex-Preskiont ip 
eredited with having told a story satirising these tall 


to drop on my knees. The lion sprang, I dropped, and 


egaim 
The knee drop having worked well, I tried it agaim as the 


lion. sprang, with the same happy result. This pesferm- 
amee went en for some time, wat 


away. 

Phe next morning,” added Mr. Roosevelt, “ when I 
went out te buat, Fsaw the same lion. I knew him by his 
mane. £ watched him for some time. What do you 
think he was doing, gentlemen? He wae practising 
short jamspa.” 


could do when he was beaten— 
ap or go over to tevern and swear at the judge. 

he was a young lawyer and clients were infrequent 
a countryman came to him sad ssked him to undertake 
his defence on the charge of stealing some hams. After 

ing the man closely, Mr. Grover said : 

you aye guilty, snd that's oll there is to 
“* Now, squire,” said man, “ just take the case and 
aa tneryres tartan weary and I'll be satisfied.” 


That the lawyer decided to do. The testimony for the 


‘osecution was damaging, and the defence of necessity 
, but to the surprise of everyone (except possibly 
the accused) the jury promptly brought in s verdict of 


Many years after that Judge Grover encountered his 
former client, and, after exchanging greetings, said: — 

eons 22 . how you £r",o8 that time, 
as everything showed that were guilty.” 

“ Well, sir,” he ccowenet I don’t mind telling you 
now, that nine of them jurors had some of them hams.” 


“Peor Scotland.” 
Aw English golfer playing on a well-known Scottish 
course recently hit the turf ten times for every once that 
he struck the ball. His caddie ventured on a sarcastic 


remronstrance. 

Ha’ peety on auld Scotland, sir,” said he. “ She's 
suffered eneuch at the haunds o’ yer countrymen in the 
past that ye sud treat her sae sair the day. Hit the ba’, 
mon, an’ let the grun’ alone.” 

“ Confound Scotland ! ” shouted the exasperated golfer, 
flinging down his club in a-rage. “It’s just what Dr. 
-Johnson described it—‘ stone, water, and a little earth.’ ” 

“See the docther said that, did he?” inquired the 

addie, after having digested the golfer’s remonstrance. 

“ Hedid. And he was a very wise man, let me tell you,” 


map the Englishman. 

“Tf believe ye,” retorted the caddie. “Nae doot the 
docthor was a verra wise mon, for there is muckle o’ 
stane an’ watter in Scotland—oor mountains an’ lochs 
that ye come sae far to see ; an’ it’s a sair truth that the 
soil is no verra deep. You see, there’s aic a number o’ 
English hodies come to Scotland to play gowf.” 


An Untold Story of Toole. 

Tooug, perhaps the prince of raconteurs, was fond of 
relating an adventure that once befell him at St. Albans. 

‘© T went. there with a friend to spend an hour or two. 
Going into a tobacconist’s to treat my friend to a cigar— 
I don’t smoke asked for the cigars the Duke of 
8t. Albans smoked. We went into other shops, and all 
the time asked for the same kind of goods they supplied 
to the Duke. 

“*Lor’ bless you,’ they said, ‘the Duke doesn’t deal 
here ; we never see the Duke.’ 

“‘ The next day I went to lunch with Bret Harte. After 
® greeting from my host, he said : 

* Let me introduce you to the Duke of St. Albans.’ 

“¢ Qh, yes,’ I eaid, with a smile, and shook hands with 
the gentlemap wio was assum: that character, as I 
th t. Of course, my friend had told Bret Harte about 
our little trip to St. Albans, and the American humorist 
was ot little joke now at my expense. Then he 
fntroduced me to Sir George Trevelyan ; and I had hardly 
shaken hands with that gentleman when my host said : 

6] would like to introduce you to Count Bismarck.’ 

*¢ Oh! yes,’ I said, bowing to the new-comer ; ‘ how 
many more of you are there? Where is Von Moltke, 
for instance ?’ 

“Harte laughed; so did Trevelyan; a comedian is 
allowed certain privileges, and my remark was con- 
sidered, I daresay, more or less complimentary, but I 


If Shakespeare were alive to-day he would be writing for PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


. 


- ~~ 


that the best thing to de was 


had no idea what # fool I was making of myself. At 
luncheon I said to the man next te me: 

“<* Who is the gentleman Harte introduced to me as 
St. Albans ?’ 

“¢The Duke of St. Albans,’ he replied. 

“¢ And the man opposite ?’ 

“<< Herbert Bismazck, the Prince's son.’ 

“<6 Ney’ E anid, ‘ peally ?’ ° 
Pd — lor caeg ‘ ad the man talking to him is 
ng St. Th lanation of 
nothi my trip to St. Albans. 6 exp) my 


distinguished guests, 
ever, was a success ; for I felt bound to tell His Grace, and 
the reat why I had treated them with levity, not to say 
con le 


@ great impressi d 
healthy- minded gentleman, and was assured that his case 


On leaving, the grateful patient courteously conducted 
his morning caller to the front door, affectionately pressing 
his hand at parting. 

* You forget what I've told yow!” he pleaded, 
with tears in his voice. 

“No,” responded the visitor, turning round to descend 


the rather flight of 
“TI ont tne your will, ** said’ the patient dreamily, 


“but, lest you should, you know——’ : 
And, up his foot, he gave the unsuspectin 
defenceless visitor a kick behind that sent him spinning 

down the stairway sprawling on the gravel. 


Abeent-Minded. 


came back, and called to her excitedly : 
“Helen! Helen! Come here.” 


The Count was sitting reading, deeply interested in his 
book. She looked round. No fruit was to beseen. She 
looked all over the place. The Count looked up. 
‘‘ What are you looking for?” 
“ Where's that fruit ?’ 
The Count looked on the table. - It was not there. 
. * Good ious,” he said, “ I'll be hanged if I haven't 


Empress of the Nursery. 
Miss Mary Wakren tells an amusing anecdote in 
which the Kaiser had to play a second part. 

One day he was et caren with a small American 
canoe, and in his enthusiasm cried: “ All my boys shall 
be canoeists !”” 

The inventor was delighted, and thought the thing was 
as aa settled. 

ut et Kaiserin came along. ‘ That ia too 
dangerous,”” she. “TI shall never allow my children 
in a canoe.” ’ 

“But,” said the inventor, “the Kaiser has already 
given his consent.” 

“Oh, that may be,” said she, with the sweetest of 
smiles in the direction of her husband. “He may be 
Emperor of Germany, but I am the Empress of the 


nursery.” 
The Wrong Way. 

A coop reply was once given to Madame Patti by the 
King (then Prince of Wales), who had paid a visit to her 

i t castle of ig-y-nos. The weather waa 
awful. The hostess, in receiving her princely visitor, stated 
to him that she had prayed fervently to heaven for goad 
weather. 
“Oh!” said the Prince, “you must certainly have 
made a little mistake, for if you had sung your prayer 
instead of saying it, #% would surely have been 
answered,” 


Something Wrong with the Telegram. 

Lorp Roserr Cecty is very fond of bee-keeping, and 
has a fine apiary belo to him, in connection with 
which the following story is told: 

Ho had sent to Blow’s, the bee-keeping appliance- 
makers at Welwyn, for a queen bee, and in answer received 
a telegram stating that “ the queen bee would arrive by 
the 3.40 train.” 

When Lord Robert arrived at the station in the after- 
noon he found nearly all the poo for miles round waiting 
there. He asked t was the matter, and was told that 
they had come to see the Queen. In answer to this he 
simply smiled, and, going into the station, found the bee 
awaiting him there. 

When he explained it to the people the language used 
was not of the very best, 


The Odd Corner 


to any reader wilio sends him a ——— accepted for this 
column. If mera than one reader sends @ puragraph that 
te used, the penkuife will be awarded fo the reader whose 
contrilmtion was received firsts - 


‘* What is it?” 

“ Come here quick, P've brought you some lovely fruit, 
the first in the market.” e 

“ All right, I’m dressing. I'll come ag soon as F have 
finished getting tag i 

She: dressed leisurely and entered the sitting-room. 


onde. a8 UT 
Witte ‘rxcixa 
Fes. 10, 1910. 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. pnenknives 


—, 


SIMPLE. 
Tes wate uingie bos Wi peu Geathemmcesd 
t’s quite simple. i 1» you'l 
find the eclufion: below, a = 


AN AWFUL TRAGEDY. 


Sw writer fell land 
a The board. 8 
Solution below. 
WHICH ? ? 


Waricx would you prefer, one ewt. of sovereigns or two 
cwts. of half sovereigns ?—It is the number of 
people who think that both amounts are eqnal. H vou 
substitete instead of sovereigns the correst answer 

becomes evident, 


_ HOW OLB? 

Iv a child born on January 2nd nineteen nought eight, 
died on January 2nd nineteen nought ten, how ald would 
it be? Answer this in your own mind, and then look 
at the solution below. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 
A compositor who is a keen politician tells us that his 
face was like thia. 


Before and After 
nig (Oo) 
(S|s) 
a a 

(-—~) 
4) mw 


the state of the poll for his division was declared. 


- A MULTIPLICATION MARVEL. 
Henz is a little multiplication triek that you ought to 
Ask a friend to write down the numbers 12345679— 
omitting the number 8. Then tell him to seleet any one 
figure from the list, multiply it by 9, and with the answer 
te thie sum multiply the whole list. Thus, assuming 
that he selects either the figure four or six: 


imine Select 4x 9 = 36 12345679 6 x 9 = 54 
54 


74074074 49382716 


37037037 61728395 
444444444 666666666 


You see, the answer of the sum is composed of figurcs 
similar to the one selected. = 


—_——.- 


A SCALEY STORY. 
A mason loved a maiden so, 


He would often kneel! to her and say: 
“ Thou art my life and onl Ray! 
Oh! i bak kinler thee would kn, 
And sometimes sweetly smile on Me. 
Thou art my earth, my guiding star ; 
¥ love thee near, I love thee Pal 
My passion I cannot control— 

ou art the idol of m Sol. 


The father thought no match was finer— 
The Major once had been a Minor. 
They married soon, and after that 
Dwelt in. the rooms all in one Fiat. 
So happy ends this little tale, 

For they lived on the grandest Scale. 


SOLUTIONS. 


SIMPLE. 
992 = 100. 


AN AWFUL TRAGEDY. - 
THE underwriter fell overboard between Swanage and 


Sunderland. 
HOW OLD? 
NINETREN nought eight = 1908 
Nineteen nought ten — 19010 
The child would die at the ripe old age of 17,102, 


¢ ARRIVED at the office earlier than usual that morning, 
but Mr. Westhorp was already waiting for me in his room. 
It was not often that anything disturbed the imperturbable 
calm of the senior partner in Westhorp and Son, foreign 
stamp dealers, of Oxford Street; but on this occasion his 
manner betrayed unmistakable symptoms of excitement. 

“T want you to catch the 9.50 train to Belchester, Mr. 
Hardy,”” he began without preliminary. “You havent 
much time, so I'll give you instructions as briefly as 
possible. You will get out at Wynford Junction—the 
express stops there for a few minutes on the down journey 
—and you must make your way as quickly as ssible to 
Wynford Hall and attend the sale of the late Mr. Vosper- 
Neville’s effects. I am particularly anxious to purchase 
his stamp collection.” 

“Vosper-Neville,” I repeated. The name was un- 
familiar to me. “He wasn't a very well-known collector, 
was he?” : 

“He wasn't a genuine collector at all,” replied Mr. 
Westhorp. “Like many others, he took up the hobby ia 
a casual, intermittent fashion for a time, and afterwards 
dropped it; but he seems by some means to have secured, 
betes an accumulation of absolute rubbish, some ex- 
ccedingly rare specimens. . 

“For some reason when he ceased to collect he did not 
attempt to dispose of his collection; the album has lain 
for years in a drawer of an unused bureau. His executors 
appear to be quite unaware of its value, and I am told 
that it will be put up to auction together with a job-lot of 
old books of little value and bound magazines. rou ought 
to bé able to secure the lot for a few shillings. 

I nodded, beginning to understand. : 

“T am informed,” continued Mr. Westhorp, “that the 
collection contains, amongst other things, @ superb copy of 
the Hawaiian Islands two-cent ‘missionary’ stamp of 1851. 
You may recollect that at Christie’s a few months ago 
a copy of this etamp was sold for close on five hundred 
pounds. So you comlaretand that the greatest secrecy and 
discretion are necessary. 

“T have chosen you for the task because you are com- 
paratively new to the firm and are leas likely to be 
‘spotted * at the sale than Morgan or Powell. I received 
this information only last night. I—er—paid for it. 
Parke, Waters, and Co. woul ry their ears to get an 
inkling of it. So it’s a case of first in the field, Mr. 
Hardy; first in the field. I rely upon you.” 

He made a gesture of dismissal. A few minutes later 
I was on my way to Liverpool Street Station. . 

As the taxi-cab hummed along I had leisure to think 
over what Mr. Westhorp had told me. It was evident 
that he was bent on a piece of “smart” business, and 
was using me as his instrument. The thought displeased 
me, but his allusion to Parke, Waters, and Co., our 
deadliest rivals in the West End stamp trade, made me 
decide to carry the business through. For personal reasons 
I was not averse from scoring a triumph at the expense 
of Parke, Waters, and Co. 

So engrossed was I in my thoughts that I scarcely 
noticed the raucous shouts of the newsboys on the route : 
“Fontenoy murder; latest news; ‘orrible details ”; though 
tho crime was one with which all England was ringing. 
‘The day before, a valet named Fontenoy had m ered 
his employer, and the pe were hot on his trail. Tho 
crime was premeditated and deliberate, the method par- 
ticularly revolting, and public feeling had been roused 
to an unusual extent. 

The station bookstall was covered with placards 
announcing in flaring capitals latest news of the murder. 
I bought a paper, and then, having a few minutes to 
spare, walked the length of the departure platform, 
glancing with studied curelessncss into the compartments 
of the waiting train. 

My scrutiny eatisfied me; no representative of Parke, 
Waters, and Co. appeared to be in the train or on the 
platform. I kept an eye on the barrier, and not until 
the guard’s whistle had given the signal for departure 
did f enter the train. 

I was traveling first-class, and, as the train was not 
particularly full, expected to travel alone; but just as 
the train etarted to move a man, whom I had not noticed 
on the platform, appeared against the window, wrenched. 
open the door, and sprang in. I glanced at him with 
sudden suspicion, but, perceiving that he was an entire 
stranger to me, I attached no significance to his hurried 
entry, and, opening my paper, was soon absorbed in the 
latest news of the tragedy. . ’ 

A description of the wanted man occupied prominent 
space. He was “short, thick-set, slightly bald, clean- 
shan, fresh-coloured, with blunt, irregular features.” 
Scarcely an adequate description. I reflected that it would 
apply to aaa men I knew. The paper further stated 
that Yontenoy when last seen was wearing a brown suit, 
a cap of the same material, light brown boots, and a black 
sill: tie; a costume about which also there was nothing 
distinctive. 

I had read thus far when a movement on the part of 
the man opposite arrceted my attention. I glanced up 
to find his eyes fixed on me in a disconcerting manner. 
He immediately glanced away, but for some minutes I 
continued to etare at him as if I could not believe the 
evidence of my eyes. 


i) “, h formation Eerie, em 


is : at. Story. 


He wa; a short, thick-set 
clean-shaven, with 
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came to mo to epring at him and attempt to hold him 
until the train stopped. We were very near Wynford 
now. It was a matter of only ten or eleven minutes. 
The thought came into my mind like a flash; yet with 
equal swiftness he seemed to read my intention in my eyes, 
and as I sprang at him he warded off my hands, and, 
seizing me in a grip of steel, forced me backwards against 
the back of the seat. With one powerful arm across m 


cap pushed back from his 
forehead revealed a partial 
baldness. He was dressed in 
a brown suit, a cap to match, 


‘ x d a| chest he held me pinned against the cushions, while wit 
iy) The Story of a Deal in lig : a a ae aon pod ge nee Be seatoued a revolver from his pocket 
; : is shif and levelled it at my hea 

Stamps. past er his shifty | "Keep still!” he cried with sudden ferocity. “I'd 
Feeling my fixed on | Oright to trust you. Move a finger and I'll hoot!" 
By C. REGINALD POOLE him, he glanced at me again The barrel of the revolver was but two inches from my 


head. ‘The man’s finger was on the trigger, and the impulse 
to kill gleamed in his eyes. In that moment of imminent 
peril it cost me a great effort to retain a semblance of 
self-possession and to look him steadily in the eyes. 

“Don't be a fool!” I said, With a coolness that sur- 
prised myself. ‘Shoot, and the noise is certain to attract 
attention. The train will be stopped, a crowd will come 
swarming round, and your last chance of escape will be 
gone.” 

He laughed grimly. 

“Words of wisdom, no doubt, my young friend,” he 
said. “But I’m not such a fool as you imagine. This 
weapon makes no noise. Observe the peculiar conformation 
of the barrel. It conceals a receptacle which contains a 
oe charge of—ammonia! I press the trigger, you receive 
the charge in the face, and—that settles you! When we 
reach Wynford you will be sleeping peacefully in the corner. 
I shall get out quietly, taking great care not to disturb 
your glumbers, and you will awaken—later.” 

He gave a mocking laugh, 1 heard a little click, and @ 
jet of pungent liquid struck me full in the face. Imme- 
Sakly I felt a sensation of suffocation, and, gasping for 
air, drew the fumes deeper and deeper into my lun 
‘There came a sudden roaring in my ears like the thunder 
of breakers on a rocky shore, and I remembered no more. 

e s e s e 


with what seemed to me a 
an challenging look. He must 
have read my suspicion in my face, for he glanced imme- 
diately at the paper on my knee, where the headlines of 
the murder case could not fail to attract his eye. A 
peculiar expression crossed his face—a dook of alarm 
mingled with satisfaction. Yet, if he were indeed 
Fontenoy, what possible satisfaction could he have in 
being ised ? 
After what seemed a long pause he spoke. “I see you 
know me,” he said with a e ght, unpleasant smile, 
“ You—you are Fontenoy,’’ I stammered. 
“Yes,” he said gently, “I am Fontenoy. I can see it's 
ne suse trying to conceal it. What are you going to 
jo 


That was exactly what I did not know. For the 
moment I was aware only of the fact that I was in a 
decidedly unpleasant situation. I could see that I was 
no match physically for the powerfully built man opposite, 
and I was unarmed. He would certainly be armed, and 
his situation would render him desperate. 

“Well?” he said, after a pause. 

But I could not yet think of anything to say. 

He waited a few minutes longer; then, “I think we'd 
better settle this matter now,” he said in a quiet, authorita- 
tive voice. “The facts are quite plain. You, of course, 
are resolved to give me up, and I, of course, am equally 
resolved not to be given up. There's one simple and easy 
way out of the difficulty. I have weapons, and I might 
kil as A man in my situation musn’t be fastidious. 
But I assure you that, in spite of one unfortunate lapse, 
I am not in the habit of killing people. It’s not a pleasant 
business. I don’t want to be driven to it. Perhaps you 
can euggest a better solution?” 

He spoke in tones that were soft and smooth, but with 
something vaguely menacing and sinister behind them. I 
read uneasiness in every glance of his shifty eyes, and 
knew that he was undecided what to do, and was talking 
merely to gain time. He kept his right hand in the 
pocket of his coat, as if it were clutching a concealed 
weapon. His attitude was alert, and he was evidently 
prepared for a sudden attack on my part. 

But the futility of such a desperate move was plain. 
My only hope lay in temporising. To gain time I said: 
“What do you wish me to do?’ 

He reflected for a moment. “If you were to give me 
— word of honour,” he eaid, “that when we reach 

ynford——"” Then suddenly bees off, “No!” he 
cried. “How could I trust you? Besides——” 

He stopped abruptly, and an expression of alarm crossed 
his face. For a moment I was unawaro of the reason; 
then I realised that the train was slackening speed. 

For a space we gazed at each other in tense silence. 
Then, with a muttered oath, he whipped out a long-bladed 
knife, and stood up. 

“ The wretched train is going to stop,” he cried. ‘“‘Some- 
thing is wrong. Now, listen to me. This isn’t the time 
to mince words. A shout from you and my life isn’t 
worth a cent. I'm going under the seat. I shall keep the 
point of this knife pressed against your foot, and if, | was now more desperate than before. I felt that he would 
when the train stops, you attempt by word or movement , stick at nothing. Yet, whatever plans of violence he had 
to raise the alarm, I'll drive the knife through your foot, | formed would be hindered and delayed by the presence 
pin you to the floor, and shoot you afterwards.” of the old gentleman. While the latter was unaware of 

He apes with a cold, rigid determination that chilled | Fontenoy’s proximity, it would scarcely suit the assassin’s 
me ith a last menacing gesture he disappeared under | purpose to reveal himself. Until we reached Belchester 
the seat. The train went more and more slowly. I sat | the situation would probably remain unchanged. But at 
still, every nerve tense with suppressed excitement. The Belchester? 
few minutes during which I sat in suspense, feeling tho I racked my brains to discover some means of conveying 
knife-point pressed against my foot, seemed endless. Then | the information to the old gentleman without Fontenoys 
suddenly the crisis passed. The train began to travel knowledge. I might write it, but to hand a written coin- 
more quickly, and in a few minutes was pounding ahead munication to the old gentleman would probably cause 
at full coeae. again. him to utter some expression of surprise that would arouse 

The assassin crawled from his hiding-place, slapped the | Fontenoy's suspicions, and precipitate a terrible struggle. 
dust from his clothes, and resumed his scat opposite me. Suddenly an idea occurred to me. I took a pencil 

“That's over,” he remarked coolly. ‘ Now we can con- | etealthily from my pocket, and wrote on the margin of 
tinue our discussion. We ee ea ome as another | the newspaper the following words : 
twenty minutes or so we 8 e at Wynford Junction. “The assassin Fontendy i. 1 

is a Ry. y is concealed under the seat. He 
i intended to get out there? is @ powerful man, and armed.” 

“Well—you mustn’t, that's all. It would upset my “Would you care to see this paper, sir?” I asked, 
arrangements. As a matter of fact, I intend to get out proffering it with the writing turned towards him. | 
at Wynford myself.” He looked up in surprise, and was on the point of 

He smiled pleasantly, but the sinistcr significance of refusing when the pencil marks caught his eye. With a 
his words did not escape me. brief word of thanks he took the paper. , | . 

“Unfortunately,” I said, in as careless a voice as I To my relief he betrayed no sign of agitation. Having 
could command, “I am particularly anxious to get out at read the message, he gave me a quick glance of comprehen- 
Wynford. Indeed, it is a matter of absolute necessity | sion, and for some moments seemed to be thinking deeply. 
that I should do so.” At length he took out a pencil and wrote something. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” he said with amused tolerance. Presently he handed back the paper, with tho remark 
“Business, I suppose? Well, my case isn’t a matter of that there seemed to be little in it besides murder news, 
business; it’s A male io life or death. _ think you'll | which he never read. On the margin I found written :— 
allow that my claim is the more important of the two.” “ ; ‘or alarm. nen reach Bet. 

He still spoke quietly, almost deprecatingly, but I felt a ee hp jet 7 wll ge bud if I 
that, for all his soft-spoken words, the man was ruthless. | pected ‘nothing, and summon assistance.” 

Remembering the brutal crime of which he was accused, P a ‘ ; 

his near presence affected me with a sensation of utter | I gave a slight nod of — ee and the old gentle. 
loathing. I was determined to get out at Wynford | man resumed his reading. The short time that remained 
Junction. I was equally determined not to let him escape. until we reached Belchester seemed endless. I glanced 
Realising my impotence, a gust of uncontrollable anger | from time to time at the gleaming knife-point near my 
swept over me. I felt a sudden desire to throttle him feet, and shuddered. . ‘ 

where he sat. Familiar landmarks came into view, and I knew thas 

All at once I noticed that he had carelessly placed his | we were nearing Belchester. The train began to slow 
knife on the seat beside him. On the instant the impulse down. As we steamed in‘ the station I was relieved to 


How long I remained unconscious I do not know. I 
seemed to awaken by degrees with a confused memory of 
a bad dream. My head and eyes ached, I had a dreadful 
sensation of nausea, and at firet I could neither remember 
what had happened nor realise where I was. 

Slowly I shook off my stupor, and memory returned. 
Collecting my scattered faculties by a determined effort, 
I opened me eyes and looked about me. The train was 
again travelling at a high rate of speed, and the carriage 
had a new occupant. In the corner farthest from me, read- 
ing a book, sat an old gentleman with white hair and 
side whiskers and a pleasant, ruddy face. Feeling my, 
eyes fixed on him, he looked ME 

“Well, young man,” he said. “So you're awake at last, 
are you. Faugh! What peculiar scent have you been 
fumigating yourself with? The carriage simply roeks of 
it. ” 


I was about to reply excitedly that I had been drugged 
when, glancing down, I received a shock which for the 
moment bereft me of speech. Peeping under the curtain 
of the seat was a piece of brown cloth, which might have 
been part of a coat sleeve; and farther along, where the 
hand would be, gleamed the point of a knife. Fontenoy 


was still there! 

What had Papen | Had his nerve failed him ab 
Wynford, or had he, in the act of getting out, noticed 
some new danger, which had caused him to change his 
plans? 

I made an evasive reply to the old gentleman, and 
settled myself to think out the problem of this new situa- 
tion. é 

Fontenoy had evidently counted u a bold dash for 
safety at Wynford, and had been baulked. His plight 
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see among the uniformed officials on the platform a member 
ef the station police. 

Immediately the train stopped the old gentleman, with 
o brief “ -day,” got out, and I watched him make his 
way hurriedly to the policeman, who, after gazing at him 
incredulousty for a space, approached the carriage, 8 knot 
Oe ace sce out, expecting to be 

e made a yet: sprang out, e 
setiomed By'5 Be ” ‘But no shot came. Not a sound or 
mer eent eae dnoy.” anid the policeman. * You'd 

“The game's up, Fontenoy,” sai policeman. ‘oa 
better come out.” 

There was no response. . 

“ James Fontency, I command you in the King’s name to 
come out.” 

Still the assassin made no sign. = 

A grim look came into the policeman’s face. He made 
a sudden, swift dart into, the , threw up the cur- 
tain of the seat, and made a grab lerneath at—nothing ! 

a wag no one soy ! ai —T 

assagsin’s cap lay cunningly placed so s - 

ment of cloth showed under the edge of the curtam, and 
at a little distance, about the len of a man’s forearm, 
lay the knife with the point sticking out. It was ep 

enious trick. 

gazed at the ile goo in blank bewilderment, while 

the railway men crow round curiously, and the police- 
man angrily demanded to know what I meant by such a 


hoax. 
uddenly a light broke in on my mind. I remembered 
the old gentleman’s strange imperturbability when I had 
handed him the paper; his subsequent calmness and 
spperse unconcern. 
glanced round quickly. He had disappeared. 

Nothing remained for me to do but to hang about the 
platform until the up train came along. There was no 
stopping at Wynford on the return journey, and I 
Liverpool Street in an hour and a half. 

I lost no time in making a to the office to report 
the failure of my mission. . Westhorp listened to my 
story in chilly silence. 

“‘And do you expect me to believe this extraordi 
story, Mr. Hardy?” he inquired coldly when I had finished. 
I protested indignantly that I had spoken the truth. 

“You persist im asserting that the assassin Fontenoy 
attacked and drugged you prior to reaching Wynford Junc- 
tion? What time did the remarkable event occur, may I 
ask?” 

“Tt would be about eleven o'clock.” 

Mr. Westhorp smiled = “You are evidently un- 
aware of one important fact, Mr. Hardy. Fontenoy was 
arrested at half-past ten this morning!” 

Fontenoy arrested! The news staggered me. I gazed 
at him in mute amazement. 

“A man answering to his description,” continued Mr. 
Westhorp relentlessly, “ was arrested this morning im Liver- 

by Inspector Davies, and conve; ed to the nearest 

lice-station, where he has since n identified as 

ontenoy. Assuming your story to be true, how do you 
account for that?” 

I could not acconnt for it. I could only stare at him 
in helpiee’ bewilderment, and adhere to the version I had 
already given. 

“J don't doubt your story,” said Mr. Westhorp drily. 
“You have told me what you believe to be the ok 
But it seems to me that, to put it vulgarly, you've been 


hed. | I can see the hand of Parke, Waters, and Co. in 


this. 

“ Parke, Waters!” I repeated, starting. 

He nodded. “It seems quite clear to me. Parke, 
Waters, and Co. must have received information similar 
to my own, and were determined to be first at the sale. 
They aaa hired —— — for the purpose of pre 
venting you, some trick, from putting in an rance 
there. Presumably he misunderstood or eaaeelied his in- 
structions, for I cannot believe that Parke, Waters, and 
Co. would stoop to methods of violence over a mere business 
transaction. 


“But I wonder that you should have allowed the man to. 


trade #0 easily upon an accidental resemblance to a news- 
paper description of Fontenoy—a description that would 
eprly to dozens of ordinary men. I appreciate your zeal, 

. Hardy, bet I am afraid I cannot congratulate you 
ee your intelligence.” He made a gesture of dismissal. 
“That is all I wish to say at present. 

Fhat “at #’? sounded ominous, though I could 
not betieve that I was to blame in any way, or that I 
could have acted differently in the circumstances. But Mr. 
Westhorp was a hard and exacting em loyer; he would 
never overlook the fact that I had bong d the first piece 
of im t; business he had entrusted to me. 

Still, though a hard man, he was just. A little reflec- 
tion convinced him that he could not exonerate himself 
from blame. Too late it struck him as strange that the 
man who had sold him the information concerning the 
stamps did not hold his tongue and purchase the stamp 
album himself. 

Secret inquiries elicited the fact that Messrs. Parke, 
Waters, and Co.'s information had reached them from 
exactly the same source. After that it did not surprise 
him to learn that the Hawaiian “Missionary” and other 
“rare” stamps were worthless forgeries! 

‘At first he was angry and astonished to think that he 
should have been victimised by so clumsy a scheme, but 
the thought of the discomfiture of Parke, Waters, and 
Co. when they examined their precious “haul” Ea re- 
stored his good humour. He remarked that, really, con- 
sidering everything, the situation had aspects that were 
humorous—distinctly humorous. 

But I have it on reliable authority that Messrs. Parke, 
Waters, and Co. failed utterly to appreciate the humour 
of the situation. 


—_—__——>fo—___——_- 
“Don’r be afraid of the bacon, Mr. Jenkins,” said the 
landlady to the new lodger. 
“Not at all, madam. I’ve seen a piece twice as large 
and it did not frighten me a bit.” 


tion.  cteeden pout Ty Roosevelt heard 
ball, and’ for’ the. frst time PIP wih he ot the smile, and he believed 
since the days of President - 


e it t be a good thing if he 

g sf sent Mr. Taft to the Vatican 

@ to arrange a difficulty he had 

: got into with the Pope oe 

Presiden America taken some ecclesiastical lands. Mr. 
r a ig Pa _ Taft went to Rome, smiled, 

but and the land question meltcd 
speak,y joined in the fray. , away. He has smiled in various other parts of the 
as a partner one of the most world since then, and always with satisfactory results for 
beantifal women in the room, according to report; and | his country. President Roosevelt made him his War 
New Yosk AmegicaN all Minister, and it was for long & d 


the 
“The President,” sa; she, “ is an ideal dancer—really There are, I 
like on his feet °—which is rather nice of her, but clothes, for instanee. ‘And there is one story about his 
“ though he is a little trousers thet the American newspepera will never permit 
t The other ladies at | to die, 


So far Mr. Taft's mest claim to celebrity It happened when he was visiting Russia, and he had 
has been his enormous size. The United States loves to asked for and had been eee SS atanviaw with, th 
boast that al carps everything that is highest and | ‘Tsar, Just aa he was about to enter the asudiencc- 
deepest and widest and biggest in the world, and certainly | chamber he stooped or did something else that put too 
no other country can dispute its claim to possession of | severe a strain on his nether garments. 
the stoutest roler. There was # rending sound, and he was horrified to 
When He Was Ragged. discover that his trousers had split, It was moment o! 
ons Big, Bil." he was, and io ell called sooagth ‘The | "The Tear was waiting, To enter in, his pre’ 

y i stre e Tsar was waiting. ‘o en present 
story goes that nee he went to Yale University he had | state was, Mr. Taft — out the question. 
to put up with the usual “raging © to which it is fe Nobody else in the immedi ¢ 
custom to sa ect freshmen. of the older men was enongh to come to the rescue by lending Him snothe! 

‘ i i e flusterc 


pertioalacly offensive, and every time Be to yore his 
‘aft he managed, by a rather neat trick, to jostle him urt functionaries, without precedent. What was the 


proaching, Taft is to be presumed that Mr. Taft wrung his hands in 
tarned to a friend and asked him to walk a little behind. ir. 
d just at the last crazy moment, when all seemed 
“ Because if that fellow tries to put me in the gutter lost, Mrs, Taft came to the rescue with a few safety- 


1| pins. 
want him to hurt, so you'd better catch him.” Here is one little verse of the theusands that were 
he attempted | written in celebration of the event :— 


found himeelf mixed up with a combination of earthquake 


“Thee pants you seo from crosses frets 
and Brock’s benefit, From that time young Taft was : 


From seat to knee, you must agree, 


left alone. Are in seam and wide of beam, 

His bigness extends even to his smile, which is famous “And large both fore and aft 

throughout the length and breadth of America: When These pants he tore on Russia’s shore, 
i soothe the troublesome Th ts he tore, and then he swore 3 


ly swore, and then some more. 
And then she laughed, did Mrs, Taft.” 
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to this question. A mental specialist declares that, if | When s barrister, like Mr. Rufus Isaacs, combines t!:0 
judges are compelled to work longer legal with Parliamentary duties, the outside world i: 
present, both they. and the quality of their work are bound | driven to wonder how any human brain can stand suci: 
to suffer. - . a terrific strain. It is a fact that Mr. Isaacs has been 
A judge’s work is fearfully exacting. He must never forced to give up social life almost altogether, and thzi 
let his attention wander for a second during the whole time when Parliament is sitting he is often up at four in the 
that he is hearing a case. What is more, he is compelled | morning. 
to constantly weigh and balance in his mind the | Railway directors lead a most strenuous life. They 
evidence which is given before him. He must keep a | form a final court of appeal for the enormous systcr: 
grip on the case from first to last, for otherwise he cannot | which they control, and, like Cabinet Ministers, mii-' 
possibly sum up completely and fairly. cultivate the faculty of concentrating on a dozen totuily 
Worried by Letters from Lunatics. new rer — _ _— t is not 0 many 
It was unkind of the Lord Chancellor to suggest that | Zon. 108) _— win, M.P., Chairman of tic 
judges should work harder than they do at present. His Great Western Railway, hai 2a dead on his own door- 
own life is such an exacting one that he should be able to step when he rom Paddington to prepare {0' 
sympathise with those whose brains aro constanthy another meeting. He had been working seventeen hours 
overtaxed. a day. 
Says a former ar ge of the Worleack a ““T never have | Millionaires Killed by Overwork. 
® moment unoccupi am occupied with my secretaries The present Bishop of London, strong man that he iss 
while I am my lunch and engaged with them while | has mentioned the thet that his multifarious duties hav« 
dressing and un ing for the House of Lords. I am practically cut him off from physical exercise. He am: 
often at work till eight in the evening. I have to discuss | also the Bishop of Stepney often work sixteen hours a diy. 
every. conceivable question. I receive letters from | and their work is full of responsibility. The late Bishop 
lunatics who say they are not lunatics, I constantly | of London, Dr. Mandell Creighton’ was undoubtedly 
receive complaints of this or that done wrong in county | killed by overwork. . 
courts, questions conce the administration of justice The number of American millionaires who-have died of 
throughout the country. the whole year I have overwork is simply enormous. The latest instance is the 
no holiday at all. There are not three days in the "i death of Mr. E. Re Harriman, of whom it was said that at 
pet = ~~ = at work, and on many days from | any moment he could tell you the exact number of 
Vv" ourteen hours. carri trucks, and engines on usand milcs 
. All Cabinet entra - forced co week benitly hard. | of railway. ~~ ~— aoaae 7 se 
or three years past Mr. dane has worked fourteen and The position of Editor of a t dail er is about as 
even sixteen hours aday. Questions of public bres ing as anything that can cal be Sompeleadk Such a 
are constantly cropping up, and must be dec without | man has an almost infinite number of different and often 
delay, involving # mental strain far than that varying interests to control. He has to shape the policy 
imposed upon mén who have only their own private | of the paper, to keep an eye on hing of public 
affairs to attend to. More than one minister of the Crown | interest, and his responsibility is ovary ietading. 
has died of overwork. _A famous case in point is that of | What makes the strain the more severe is the fact that 
Lord » the Prime Minister who was known as | an Editor’s work is hardest between nine at night and one 
* Clemency % in the morning. He only gets one night’s rest in 
The pressure upon a well-known barrister is almost | the week, ‘ 


Ir was recently suggested 
that, owing to the congestion 
which has arisen in the 


Alan H. Burgoyne, M.P., writes a thrilling naval story in the February PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, now on sale. 
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") This is the First Stepin the Programme 
of a Newly-elected Candidate, and 
Sometimes it has led to grave Disorders, 


Tre popular idea is that as soon as a man has been 
returned as their elected candidate by a Parliamentary 
constituency he is then a full-blown Member of Parliament. 

But this is not the case. No elected candidate may 
pass the Bar of the House, nor take his seat, nor vote until 
he has taken the Oath of Allegiance. 

The ordeal is a far easier one than it used to be. At 
one time a new member of the Commons was obliged 
to take not only the Oath of Allegiance, but also an oath 
of supremacy, and a-declaration against transubstantiation 
and other Roman Catholic doctrines. The latter was 
not discontinued until the year 1829, when the Catholic 
Relief Bill was passed, enabling Roman Catholics to 
sit in the Commons. 

But for long years after this relief had been granted, 
it was still impossible for a Jew to sit in the House, and 
session after session the Commons wrangled and squabbled 
over the Jewish Relief Bill, and year after year it was 
rejected by the Lords. 

It was in the year 1847 that Baron Nathan de Rothschild 
was elected to Pelianent for the City of London. Natur- 
ally, he could not take the oath as it then stood. His 
religion made that impossible. 

¥or eleven long years he sat below the Bar, unable to 
take any part in the proceedings of the House to which 
he had been chosen member, until at last, in 1858, a 
Bill was passed which gave each House of Parliament the 
right of doing as it liked in the matter of oaths, 


Imprisoned in the Clock Tower. 

Even then trouble was not at anend. In the year 1880, 
Mr. Bradlaugh was elected M.P. for Northampton. 
Bradlaugh was an atheist, and although an atheist was 
even then allowed to “affirm” in a Court of Law, the 
House decided that he must either take the oath or 
remain below the Bar. 

The struggle that followed was a bitter one. In 
declaring that though part of the oath was “‘idle and 
meaningless to him,” he would yet bind himself to keep 
it by an affirmation, he made a brilliant speech from the 
Bar. Then, upon his refusal to leave the House, he was 


~ 


_] seized and taken to the Parliamentary prison in the 


Clock Tower, where he was kept till next day. 

In 1881 he was returned again by his constituency. 
Then came a disgraceful episode in our Parliamentary 
Saag On presenting himself at the door of the House, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who was then a man of nearly fifty, 
was seized by more than a dozen policemen and ushers, 
and hauled violently out through St. Stephen’s Hall and 
into Palace Yard. 

Undiscouraged, in 1882 he made a third attempt to 
take his seat. This time he repeated the words of the oath, 
kissing a Bible as he did so. Yet even so he was driven 
out once more. 

In 1886 a new Speaker was elected, a man of sense, who 
spoke out plainly. He told the House that there were 
probably a hundred members to whom certain words of 
the oath meant as little as they did to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
only they had not the courage to admit the fact. So at 
last the member for Northampton was allowed to take 
his seat, and two years later he himself brought in the 
Ananson Act, and the controversy was settled for 
8 


Liable to a £500 Fine. 


The oath in its proms form is simple enough. “I, 
N—, swear that I will be faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to his Majesty King Edward VII, his heirs, and 
successors according tolaw. SohelpmeGod.” The words 
“‘ swear that I,” and the last four words may be omitted. 

It would be a very serious matter indeed if a new 
member refused to take the oath. He would not only 
cease to be a member of the House, but would be liable 
to a fine of £500. 

The first sittings of a new Parliament are entirely taken 
up with swearing in the new members, who are brought 
up in batches of eight or ten to take the oath before the 
Clerk to sign the roll and to be introduced to the Speaker. 
With these there is—so to speak—safety in numbers, 
but for a new member chosen at a by-election who takes 
his seat in the middle of a session the ordeal is a trying one. 

The new member must have two friends to introduce 
him. Between the two he walks up the floor towards the 
table, while members of his own party cheer loudly. 
About once every five yards all three pl up and bow. 
Arrived at the table the new member’s friends leave him, 
and he is given by a clerk the Testament on which he takes 
the oath. Then, stumbling along the narrow passage 
between the front bench and the table, he finds a huge 
book opened. 

It is the roll in which be must sign his name. At the 
same time he hands the writ to the Clerk, which certifies 


that he has been duly elected. The third act is the 
introduction to the Speaker, who shakes hands. Then 
at last the flustered new member may escape as best 
he can over the outstretched legs of Ministers, and find 
himself a seat somewhere discreetly in the background, 


WORTH HAVING. 

THE dean of a certain cathedral was one day walking 
through the precincts when he came upon a labourer at 
work on a small plastering job. The man looked up at 
him, and went on with his work without touching his cap. 

This lack of due respect nettled the dean, who purposely 
passed the place again shortly afterwards. Again the 
man failed to salute, and the dean said reprovingly : 

‘* My man, do you know whol am? I am the dean of 
this cathedral.” 

The labourer glanced from the short-tempered cleric to 
the lofty building and replied : 

“* Jolly good place, too, mind you keep it.” 


— sto 


“ Papa, why do brides wear long veils ? ” 
* To conceal their satisfaction, I presume, my son.” 
ef 
* I’ve often marvelled at your brilliancy, your aptness 
at , your——” 
“Tf it’s more than five shillings, old man, I can’t do 
a thing for you. I’m nearly broke myself.” 


——j 


HALF EACH. 

WHEN the concert was over, and the pianist was driving 

along the snowy road to the country hotel where he was to 
nd the night, he ventured to ask his host of the evening 
if he had enjoyed his playing. 

“You did first-rate,” said his host. “ That’s my 
opinion. 

“Yes,” he went on, after a minute, “ you certainly did 
first-rate. You showed power and strength beyond any- 
pe ever expected to listen to, and you was lightning 
quick into the bargain. 

“ Anybody that heard you could tell you’d worked 
hard and long and steady to get your trade. But I tell 
ye who else had ought to have some credit—that's the 
man that made the piano you played on, 

“Taint every instrument that would stand the strain 
you put on it, not by a good deal. 

“T should think the praise ought to be divided pretty 
even betwixt ye.” : 


A SCHOOL FOR TRAINING GOLF CADDIES. 


The Surrey County Council decided recently to circularise golf clubs with a view to starting classes for caddies. In view of this, our artist depicts below a 
; few suggestions that may be of use to the masters of these schools. 


FIRST. TEACH 
THE CADDIES TO 
BE ON THE ALERT 
FOR FLYING 
GOLF BALLS. 


EMERGENCY 


WHILST GRAMOPHONE 
SELECTIONS TO ACCUSTOM 
CADDIES TO GOLFERS’ REMARKS 
WOULD BE. NECESSARY. 


THEN, HOW TO FIND LOST 
GOLF BALLS QUICKLY. 
A PIECE OF TOFFEE TO 
REPRESENT THE BALL. 


LESSONS ON HOW TO BE 
DISCREET - WOULD NEXT 
FOLLOW. 


FOR WALKING EXERCISE, 
A MOVING PLATFORM 
WOULD BE GOOD TRAINING. 


AND FINALLY, A SPECIAL 


COURSE ON HOW TO 
RECEIVE A TIP GRACE- 
FULLY. 


The readers of the NOVEL MAGAZINE are good judges of fiction—that’s why they read the NOVEL MAGAZINE, 
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Our Courts. Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that Merely “ Bill. ee 
: have Caused the Courts to Smile. r ol 


is 
thnal Green who do not know busbands’ 
names. They Bill, and there it ends,” said tho 


What Would Happen? 
“ Do you know what will happen if you do not tell the 
truth? 
witness. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“ Neither do I,” said the coroner. 

Aristocratic Gambling. 

An old woman who was defendant in an ejectment case 
at Bray Court, said she gave the agent a penny as rent, but 
she thought he asked her for it as he had no coppers. 

Judge Barry: “So you thought the tleman wanted 
the penny to play pitch-and-toss with.” (Laughter.) 

Having Her Own Way. , 

“Hulloa, dear. How are you, Mr. Hopkins?” exclaimed 
@ woman, when she was ushered into the dock at Lambeth 
Police Court. 

“ Behave yourself,” said the assistant-gaoler sternly. 

“TI am not going to behave myself,” replied the woman 
defiantly. And she didn’t. 

Having the Last Word. 

The weg, Je Sessions chairman, in sentencing & 
man to three monthe’ hard labour for assaulting the police, 
described him as an “ idle, worthless fellow.” 

“No more worthless than you!” was the retort. 

“Tt will be four months’ now,” said Mr. Beeby. 

“I could do that yf easiaes Se yom: ~ 

“Tt will be six months’ now,” said Mr, Beeby. 

Here the prisoner gave up. 


asked the Hackney coroner of a ten-year-old “confab.” with the defendant in the 


What fs a ‘‘Confab.” ? 
Avoluble witness at Southwark stated that he had a 


case. 
“ Never use the word ‘ confab.,’” Judge Willis observed, 
“1 don’t understand its meaning, and it isa word that should 


not be used.” 
Time to Get Sober. 

A man was recently brought up before Mr. Plowden, 

with being drunk. case was pretty clear, the 
« drunk” being f: on the man. 

“This is the third time you have been before me,” said 
Mr. Plowden. “ What am I to do with you?” 

“Qi? me a month; I'm killing myself with drink,” 
responded the prisoner. 

“A month let it be,” replied the eer 

The prisoner left the dock saying, “ ‘Il be sober when I 
come out.” 

A Uselese Embrace. 

A lady claimant for be be, in a motor-omnibus collision» 
at the Shoreditch County Gourt, said the *bus jerked her 
from her seat. 

Counsel: “ Could you not save yourself from falling?” 

Plaintiff: “I did embrace & in fact, we 
embraced one another; but it was tio good; I had to 
fall.” 

Counsel : “ An awkward predicament ? ” 

Plaintiff: “ Yes; and then a lady fell on top o’ me; it was 
a regular hotch-potch.” 


mee which was bei: 


coroner a¢ Bethnal Green. 


The Prison Barber. 
Described as a barber, a man, against whom there were 


fourteen convictions, was sentenced at the Old Bailey, for 
attempting to cash a foraea cheque for £240 11s. 9d. 
C) 


The Recorder: “I see is described as a barber. Does 


he ever follow his occupation ?” 


The Prisoner : “I’m always s barber in prison.” 
‘The Recorder: “ You will have an opportunity of con- 


tinuing that occupation for some time.” 


Both of the Same Opinion, 
A Falham nurse was released by Mr. Lane, K.C., at West 


London recently, when she was charged with being druni: 
and disorderly 


Munster Road. 
‘A constable stated that she was disturbing a political 
held in the street. 
Mr. : “ Was it a Liberal meeting ?” 
Defendant: “ Yes.” 
Mr. Lane: “And you are a Conservative P” 
Defendant: “ Yes.” 
Mr. Lane: “ What was it you objected to? You may be 
sats and if you are I’ll leé you go. (Laughter.) What 
id you object to?” 
Defendant: “Free Trade.” 
Mr. Lane: “ Quite right. Your politics are sound. You 


may go.” (Langhter.) 
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Picture Pars. 2 


NAVAL SIGNALS. 


Tue illustration shows a very good system of signalling 
which is used in the Navy. 


It does much to ent 
collision when w are 
mancuvring. A flag 
and a green 


to port—ie., left—is shown 

by the red flag being upper- 
= most. Thus, if the flag was 
- up at A and the ball down 

at B, other ships would 
. know the vessel was alter- 
ing her course to port and shape their course accordingly. 


—_—_——~s i =o 
ate ee SIGNAL RODS. 

THE which operate railwa: ints and signals, 
like all mechanical appliances, recuse adjustment at 
times. The picture shows a means which they are 
lengthened or made shorter as requi Taking A and 
B as ends of two rods, one of them is threaded with a 
screw savity : +—o ee Leper spiral, whilst the 
opposite one has a left-hand t. Th i 
long link, ©, the eee eS 
ends of which are c 
made to receive the — SS 
respective screws. A » 

To adjust the length of the rods all that has to be done 
is to turn the link round and round, and it either draws 
the ends of the rods nearer to each other or, by movi 
in the contrary direction, thrusts them further apart. 
both rods were screwed the same way, whilst one was 
being drawn towards the centre of the link the other 
would be pushed away from it, and the space between 
them would be maintained. 


Br a ee 


Picked Pars. 


Closing at Lunch Time. 

Owing to the difficulty of attending to customers when 
their assistants are away at meals, two leading drapers’ 
establishments at Stratford-on-Avon recently began a 
system of closing from 1.15 to 2.15 for dinner. 

Left Behind. 

Among the articles forgotten by passengers on the Great 
Eastern Railway, and sold the other day, were 1,580 um- 
brellas, a hammock, a pair of skates, three sewing machines, 
ten watches, a portable harmonium, and ten bicycles. 

Cram the Crammer. 

A University student advertises in a Swiss journal that 
he “desires to give a couple of hours of coaching for 
examinations every evening, in return for supper. 
Especially good at mathematics and fond of egg dishes.” 

An Election Echo. 

One of the Parliamentary candidates for Southport 
travelled in the constituency on a pony which he captured 
from the Boers during the war, an which served him for 
twelve months after his own horse had been shot under 

One Hun¢red Feet Wave. 

When the Lusitania arrived at New York recently her 
forward pilot house was washed away, four lifeboats were 
badly smashed, and the officers’ quarters were so damaged 
as to be unfit for use. Many plate-glass windows were 
broken. A wave, estimated to be one hundred feet high, 
had struck the vessel. 
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THE BAROGRAPH. 


DovstTiuss many visitors to the seaside and other 
holiday places have often noticed the instruments which 
are peruad to afford information as to the state of the 
weather past and present. One of the most interesting 
is, the barograph. The name is derived from 
two G words “ baros’’ (weight) and “‘ grapho”’ (to 
write). The instrument writes, or records, the variations 
in the pressure of the atmosphere as they occur, and in 
that way indicates what sort of weather may be expected. 
The picture illustrates the apparatus. A is & cylinder 
covered with special soft paper, the circumference being 
divided by upright lines into seven equal parts, one for 
each day in the week. Horizontally, spaces are drawn 
representing inches on the barometer scale, and these 
spaces are divided 
by lines into 
lengths of an inch. 
The cylinder is 
turned by clock- .} 
work, so timed 
that each hori- 
zontal space 
occupies twenty- 
four hours to pass 
a@ given point. 


. 


te) 
On the a will be noticed a Ithe, rising and 
thi 


falling. line is automatically marked by the 
pointer B, just as the pressure of the atmosphere 
varies, and each time it passes one of the orizontal lines 
we know it has risen or fallen the decimal part of an 
inch. The part of the instrument which really measures 
the pressure is the metal box C. This is composed of 
corrugated metal. The air from this is nearly but not 
quite all exhausted (thus creating a partial vacuum), and it 
is then soldered airtight. This box is now rendered very 
sensitive and and contracts as the weight of the 
atmosphere varies. On the top of the box is fixed a 
stem, D. This is connected by a movable joint with the 
lever E, which operates on the axle F, on which the 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Canwaesed the Lions. 

A man entefed the lions’ cage of a travelling menagerie 
at Seacombe, and, after caressing the lion and lioness, 
enjoyed a cigar and a glass of champagne, and nailed at 
the back of the cage an election address of one of the 
Parliamentary candidates. 

Turning to Bone. 

A gentleman named Alban Rushbrook is well known as & 
rare specimen at the London hospitals. The muscles of his 
chest, back, and thighs are all turning to bone. He can 
walk but he cannot sit in a chair, and it is difficult for him 
to turn his head far to left or right. 


Motor Lamps to the Rescue. 

In one of the Paris hospitals recently the electrio light 
was cut off whilat a wealthy Parisian was undergoing an 
operation for appendicitis. Fortunately the surgeon’s 
motor-car was at the door, and the powerful acetylene 
lamps with which it was equipped were carried into the 
rota theatre, and the operation concluded by means of 

ese. 

Wedding Wrangles. 

Following a wedding feast at Rueda, Portugal, during a 
gambling game, a dispute arose and a general conflict 
ensued, in which revolvers and stilettos were freely used. 
The uproar, mingled with the shrieks of the women, soon 
brought the civil guards to the scene. The casualties in 
the fight were two killed and seven wounded, three 
seriously. 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture per. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


pas BS ee The use of this gear is ta 
rease the scope of movement of the ter at its 
extreme end, ot erwise its action would almost in- 
visible. The pointer is provided at its extremity, H, 
with a small cup containing ink which flows along the 
point, which presses on the paper and marks it as it 
steadily revolves. 


ne fee 
THE EARTH SCOOP. 

Oxz of the most eS factors in building up 
our Colonies is the implement which is described here. 
With one of these and a plough, roads are quickly and 
baa 94 formed. The tool consists of a three-sided stout 
we box, the bottom of which is lined in front wit!: 
steel, This box is slung on pivots, A, on each side, whicii 
work in the : 

rolonged = 

les with 
which the 
contrivance is 
provided ; it is 
also fitted with 
blocks, B B, on 
each side, 
which prevent 
its dropping 
through the 
handles en- 
tirely. biseeps 
in its normal position, Fig. 1, it is kept in place by the 
bolt O, which passes into an eye a fans bs ens 
Thechains by which it is drawn are attached to the sidc-. 
When the earth required to be moved has beeh mace 
loose with the plough, the scoop, drawn by a couple of 
horses, is introduced and feeds itself @ giganti: 
shovel. When full of earth the scoop is dragged away. 
and the man in charge then lets the handles rise, an 
withdraws the bolt G, with the result that the bo. 
is quickly relieved of its load, and is ready to go back and 
fill again. 


Satisfying Himself. 

A peasant'named Novotni walked into the State Bank at 
Prague and peremptorily demanded the savings he had put 
in a week before. When the money was paid out, Lv 
counted it carefully and then handed it back with tho 
explanation that he only wanted to see if it was still there. 


Maids Money. 

_A number of quaint municipal charities were recently 
distributed at Guildford, the chief being known as the 
“Maids Money.” Two domestic servants resident in tho 
town, who have been for lengthy periods in the employ ot 
the same master, threw dice, in the presence of the truster:, 
for a cheque for £11 19s. 


The Kaiser's M.C.’s. 

The Kaiser has appointed two officers in a crack cavalry 
regiment to be leading dancers at this season’s Court balls. 
Their duties are to open all dances and then supervise 
the other dancers. Thoy possess absolute authority, avd 
if they consider the floor too crowded they can eject 
superfluous couples, and, if they notice faulty dancing, 
the offenders are expelled from the Imperial presence. 


. Travelling Typist. 

A special compartment in w ich passengers may dictate 
business correspondence to a shorthand typist will be 4 
feature of the new express service between Birmingham 
and Broad Street. 

Business men will be able to read their morning’s post 
while breakfasting in the train, dictate their replies before 
reaching Broad Street, and have the letters delivered at 
their offices in London. 


. 


pa” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 


Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London. W.€ 
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Mas. Greex—Mrs. Sam Green, to 
bo mere ise—pushed a heavily- 
Iiden pl of hot buttered toast 
across the tea-table. “Now that 


ite at ‘ome, 
pleasantly, showing a row of 


Mr. Chick gave a nervous little cough. ‘‘ Not at all, very 


Mr. Chick, J don’t mind. Let's see, two er = 2” 

“Fancy you remembering,” said Mr. ick, gingerly 
replacing ithe last square of toast. “ You must have a good 
memory.’ 

a aye to,” flashed Mra. Green. ‘It’s a fortnight since 
you was in last.” She stirred her tea thoughtfully. 

“Ts it now? It don’t seem 80 long—so long since the 
first of the month.” He flushed slightly, realising that he 
had said the wrong ine. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Green. ‘Yes, & ‘ole fortnight. 
Not very friendly like, d’you think, Mr. Chick ?” 

Mr. Chick gazed earnestly at the tablecloth. “ve been 
very busy—training—and—you know,” he explained weakly. 

‘Trainin’ in the evenin’s? Bill Mason’s bin in several 
times, an’ ’e ’asn’t said anything about it,” she said meaningly. 

‘Bill Mason's only a goal-keeper. He hasn’t got to train 
like I have. Besides, I’vo had some letters to write.” 

Mrs. Green looked interested. “ Writin’? Oh, yes, of 
course, I sce your article in las’ week's Sxipry SNars— Why 
I don’t wear shin-guards,’ wasn’t it? So clever an’ 
hintercstin’, I thought.” 

Mr. Chick looked sheepish. “It’s very kind of you,” he 
stammered, ‘ But I’m afraid it wasn’t really very good. 
It took me a week to write it. I didn’t know you took such 
an interest in football.” 

“Sam,” she paused delicately, and cast her eyes down, 
‘Sam, he used to try and learn me about it. *E noo all 
about everything—them fouls and orf-sides and what-nots. 
Not that ’e was ever a player ’imself, of coursc—’e got it all 
from the acim eel 

“Sam we! seventeen stone, you see. But he was 
a good chap ; I always got on well with him.” 

Mrs. Green sighed reminiscently. “Sam always liked 
you, too. ‘Show me George Chick and I'll show you a 
perfict gentleman,’ he often used to say to me. And Sam 
was a good judge, ‘avin’ been butler to the gentry afore ’e 
took to the trade.” 

“ He was a real good sportsman,” said Mr. Chick warmly. 
Being at a loss for further conversation at the moment he 
took a large gulp of tea. ‘Good tea, that,” he remarked 
appreciatively. 

*T always ’as the best,” nodded Mrs. Green. * Good an’ 
plenty’s always bin my motter. Give a man plenty to cat an’ 
drink, an’——” She stopped abruptly and reddened. Then 
she up from the table and sat down on the brightly-hued 
couch by the fire. ‘‘ Smoke if you want to,” she said amiably. 

Mr. Chick drew shiny briar from his pocket. ‘“ Thank 
you,” he said uneasily, “ but I really ought to be going. 
I've—I've got to get back, you see,” he finished lamely. 

“ Goin’? she repea “Why, you ‘aven’t only just 
come. Do sit down—there’s room ‘ere—it’s more com- 
fortable than a chair.” She smiled invitingly towards him. 
** Just like “ome, you know ; no ceremony or that.” 

He blushed painfully and shuffled his feet nervously and 
aimlessly. ‘The chair’s all right, thanks, it'll do me. 
Besides °—there was a sort of catch in his voice—“ besides, 
the smoke ’ud get in your eyes.” 

“‘Smoke’s better ’an tears, anyway—not that I’m given 
to either of ‘em, of course—an’ you look so un’appy pean 
up there. You'd better try the sofa.” She stretc ed out 
an inviting hand, a amp hand, much bejewelled, seized 
his sleeve, and pulled him gently down beside her. 

“‘ That’s more like now,” she said softly. ‘‘ More ’omely. 
My, what nice baccer you smoke |” 

“Tm 4 you like it,” stuttered the sorely embarrassed 
Mr. Chick, “I was afraid it might—might upset you.” 

“ No,” she cooed softly, “ that don’t upset me—but there’s 
other things wot do.” 

Mr. Chick puffed hard at his pipe for some seconds. “ Such 
a3?” he inquired at last, feeling he must say something. 

“ Such as parties stayin’ away a ‘ole fortnight when they 
know they’re more ’an welcome every evenin’.” 

“You've got other friends; I don’t like to come hanging 
round too often—they wouldn’t like it, perhaps.” He 
ioked straight in front of him, an unhappy expression in 

is face. 

“ Friends!” she replied with fine scorn. ‘“ Friends! 
*Oo cares for friends when there’s someone partic’lar they 
wants to see? George ’’—he started, and she edged closer 
to him—‘ George, why ain’t you more free and sociablelike, 
why do you ‘ide yourself away in them lonely old lodgings of 
yours when you might be——?”’ 

“Might be what?” ho exclaimed quickly {na strained, 
voice. “I’ve got my training—and my letters to attend to, 
you know. I'm all right as I am.” 

“No, you ain’t,” she whispered. ‘ Wot you wants Is a 
wife to take care of you. ‘There’s this business, George. 
that wants a man to look after it—an’ a football ’cro’s good 
for trade—an’ there’s me wot wants—you. Is it a do, 
George, dear ; can’t we fix things up nice an’ quiet like, you 
an’ me??? She burfed her head in his sleeve. 

For quite half a minute George Chick sat still without 
uttering a word. He was cornered—and he hadn’t the 
necessary pluok to get himself out. 

Then he spoke. “It’s a do,” he said, “ if—if—” 

“* If wot, , darlin’ ?? she murmured, looking up. 

“If we win the Cup,” he gasped, grasping at the first 
Erpebenitty that flashed across his panic-stricken brain. 

sort of —en—apele on our own, you see.” 
* * ° ° ° 


From that time on, George Chick’s life was a misery to him. 


A Tale of Love and Football. 


Like many big footballers, he was s quiet, shy, reserved man, 
—unlike many more—he cared little for society and s60- 
called conviviality. He preferred a book above beer, and 
a soli pipe above a seething public-house. 
ly he had not the smallest desire to be married— 
to Mrs. Sam Green of the “ Tree,” at any rate. Sam 
himself had been a good enough old chap in his way, but 
Sam’s widow—no ! 

Yet she had deliberately set her cap at him, and inveigled 
him into a distinct promise of marriage. True, it was a 
conditional promise, dependent upon something that was 
not very likely to become an accomplished fact, and, cqually 
true, there was nothing in writing. 

But, all the same, George Chick was actually miscrable. 
Also, he was utterly disgusted with himself. It would have 
been so easy to have “No” at the time—so easy if he 
had only been man enough to say it there and then. He 
kicked himself, metaphorically, for his temerity, a dozen times 
a day—and d himself down to the “ Orange Tree” 
a dozen times a week. 

Ho always tried his utmost to make the best of a bad job 
there, and was as lover-like and affable as he knew how. But 
he could not fully hide his festings. 

Mrs. Green, ignoring what she could have easily—and 
probably co gem pretended that he was unduly worrying 
over the Cup-ti 

“You're nervous about ’em, that’s what you are,” she 
said, on the eve of the first tie. 

“T am,” he replied feelingly. ‘‘ That fs, of course, not 
really nervous, only—only anxious,” he added quickly, 
apprehensive lest she should note the inflexion in his voice 
and turn upon him and create a scene. He hated scenes, 
and would make almost any sacrifice to save them. 

She edged up to him and on him a loud, resounding 
kiss. ‘ You ’ole dear,” she said, ‘ow nice of you.” 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘“ I shouldn’t like to lose.” 

** Lose wot, George ?” she asked, prompting him. 

*¢ Them—the Cup,” he replied absently. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Green’s poignant disappointment was 


in. 

* And you, of course, you know that,” he said hastily, 
realising what he ought to have said before. 

She gave him another pistol-shot kiss. “Say that agen, 
George ; I love to ’ear you. Lose, of course you won't lose— 
you're goin’ to win that Cup—an’ me.” 

“T hope so,” he said quietly, and with a shocking disregard 
of truth. “I hope so, Lizzie.” 

That George Chick's club, the Midland Rangers, would, at 
any rate, get into the second round of the great competition, 
was morally certain. The Midland Rangers were not, 
perhaps, one of the most markedly successful teams of the 
season, but they were undoubtedly quite equal to beating 
the Blacktown Amateurs by several goals, especially as they 
had the advantage of playing at home. 

As a matter of fact they did—by six goals to nothing— 
much to the joy of Mrs. Green, who, although she didn’t 
understand the game a bit, insisted upon attending the 
match and epyene vigorously every time George Chick, 
at back, kicked the ball. 

This hand clapping of hers ultimately so exasperated her left- 
hand neighbour in the stand, an ardent and aged supporter of 
the Blacktown side, that he growled— 

“Shut up, missus, can’t you? ’E ain’t done nuthin’ 
won’erful considerin’; you'd think ’e was a bloomin’ ’ero, 
all the fuss as some people makes.” 

“*Pro?”? said Mrs. Green angrily. “’Ero? Huh, wot 
d’you know about ’eros, I should like to know. Fine *ero 

ou’d make, I don’t think. You take verself and yer face 
ome quick, afore the perlice see you. Gentleman, hindeed | 
Go ’ome to yer grandchildren.” 

She had quite recovered her usual placid temper by the time 
Mr. Chick came in after the game, however. 

“TI just loved it all,” she prattled. ‘‘ The way you knocked 
over them chaps in the green shirts was splendid, George, 
dear. I felt that proud of you I nearly broke me humbrella 
a-hittin’ it on the floor of the stand. I wish I could ’a bin 
a football ’ero.” 

“Oh, I didn’t do much,” George explained modestly, 
“ it was those three saves by Bill Mason at the start that took 
the heart out of them. We might casily have lost if Bill 
hadn’t stopped those shots.” 

Mrs. Green sighed and looked down. “ Pore Bill,” she 
murmured. 

“Bh?” said Mr. Chick. “ Poor Bill? Why?” 

*T ’ardly like to tell you,” she simpered. “ I'm afraid 
that you might—might be cross.” 

“Cross?” he echoed. ‘Cross? What d'you mean, 
Lizzie ?_ Go on, tell me.” 
She drew closer to him. ‘George,’ she said quictly, 
“ wot would you say if you noo you ’ad a rival 2? Wot would 
you do if I was to tell you that Bill Mason ‘ad—'ad proposed 
to me?” : 

“Say? Do?” he stammered wildly. ‘*T_—oh, I don’t 
know, Lizzie. This is so sudden.” 

“That’s wot I told Bill Mason. ‘Oh, Mr. Mason,’ I 
ses, * this is so suddin; you've fair knocked me over,’ I ses.” 

** What else did you say to him ?”’ he asked anxiously. 

“T told him that I couldn’t promise nothing definite, 
but that if the Rangers won the Cup I'd sce about it,’’ she 
answered triumphantly. ‘ Pore Bill—but it was clever of 
me to think of that, wasn't it, George ? ” 

“Very,” said George, moistening his lips. “‘ Blow it!” 
he muttered under his breath, “ that’s two of ‘em up against 
me now.” 

* ° r e * * ° 

The luck of the draw scemed to be up against him too, 
and in the sccond round the Rangers were paired, at home, 
with quite the weakest of the thirty-two clubs left in the 
competition. 

It scemed a certain good thing for them, and, a3 matters 


Unless vou truly Know your friend Don't to him your NOVEL lend. It's 
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turned out, {t was, a five to nothing 
win taking them into round three. 
Mrs. Green’s delight at this further 
success knew no bounds. She 
became frankly ‘‘crazy,” as sh 
herself termed {t, and was already 
talking about buying her trousseau. 
George Chick tried to discourage this unseemly haste in his 
mild way. ‘I shouldn’t be too much in a hurry if I were 
you,” he expostulated. “ There’s many a slip between 
the cup and—er—you know. Not, of course,” he added 
quickly and timidly, noticing the crestfallen expression in her 
face, * not, of course, that we need stick too close to what— 
what we've agreed on—but there’s no knowing what may 


ee 
“Nothing can ’appen now, George, I fecl it In me bones— 
wot could ’appen, for instance ? ” 

“Well, you see, we might go on tour at the end of the 
season—might go out to—to South Africa. And that would— 
er—delay—er—matters p'raps.” He was getting desperate, 
and said anything that came into his head. 

“ Oh,” she said thoughtfully. Then: “ But ff you was— 
was married, George, it would be different, wouldn’t it? 
They wouldn't make you go to—to them foreign placcs, then, 
would they ?” 

“ Perhaps not—no, very likely not,” he stammered. “No, 
perhaps you're right. I’ll—I'll find out.”” 

“Yes, do,” she said, ‘‘Come round in the mornin’ — 
an’ mind te beat them Rovers to-morrer. I've got ma 


ticket for the stand all right.” 
He saw her in the morning and escorted her down to the 
und. 


A huge crowd was pouring in at the gates when they 
arrived, and excitement was already hot. This tis 
against the Rovers was going to be the Rangers’ most 
important contest so far. If they won they might easily 
go on and gain the Cup. The Rovers were present favourites ; 
if the Rangers beat them they would have to be regarded as 
one of the most likely sides left in the compotition. 

‘And the Rangers were now playing wonderfully improved 
football. A month ago they were nothing but a very 
moderate side, unlikely to survive the first round; to-day 
there were few better elevens in the country. Such fs that 
curious thing called football form. 

George Chick grew more and more despondent, more and 
more nervous, us he realised that. The event which seemed 
so improbable when he had given his promise to Mrs. Greei 
had steadily, day by day, grown more possible of accom- 
plishment. The Rangers were on the high road to win tha 


Cup! 

At George Chick's honourable fnstincts, all his sporting 
instincts, wanted them to win, all his primal ones wanted them 
to lose. The position would have been an extraordinarily 
complicated one to a man of ao far coarser temperament 
than George Chick was. 

When the teams came on the field these different emotions 
struggled in his brain. How he wished that the Rovers would 
win—win honourably and on their merits. 

At half-time the scores were equal, one goal each, and 
there had been nothing in the game either way. It was a 
great fight between two fincly-matched sides. 

Ten minutes after the re-commencement, the Rovers 
outside left got a long pass, and dodging his half, and kicking 
the ball past George Chick, flashed into the goal-mouth and 
put his team a point ahead. 

And then the play became more exciting and strenuous 
than ever. From end-to end the ball travelled with tremen- 
dous rapidity, and the Rangers’ supportcrs became half 
frantic in their shouts for an equalising goal. 

At last, five minutes before time, the home team got ita 
chance. During some hot work near the Rovers’ goal ona 
of their backs handled the ball, and the refcree immediately 
awarded the Rangers a penalty kick. 

Success with the shot meant a draw—and the Rangers stil 
fn the Cup, and quite a hush came over the great crowd as tha 
ball was placed on the white spot twelve yards from the goal. 

None of the Rangers were anxious for the honour—an1 
responsibility—of taking the kick. Martin, the captain, 
asked one man after another to take it, but each in turn 
begged to be excused. ‘“ 1’m much too nervous,” was the 
general plea. 

“Chick! Chick!” roared the crowd. but George shook 
his head. ‘I can't,” he said, “I can’t.” 

Martin waved to Bill Mason, the goalkeeper. ‘*Come on 
Bill!” he cried. Mason ran out of tis oal and down tha 
field. He was an adept at these penalty kicks, and this on 
might mean such a lot to him. It might mean comfort and 
comparative wealth for the rest of his days. 

He re-placed the ball carefully, took a few quick, short 
nape towards it—and shot. 

ere was a crash, a cry of dismay from the crowd, an‘ + 
wild kick by the Rovers’ goalkeeper, sending the bali flying 
into touch. Bill Mason’s shot had hit the crossbar, and two 
minutes later the Rangers were out of the Cup by two goals 
to one. 

* ® * cy * * a 

The Football Association’s rules include one to tie effect 
that no player who is in receipt of £4 a week from his club 
may sign on for another club unless he can give good ant 
sufficient reason for wishing to change his quarters. 

George Chick was evidently considered to have good ant 
sufficient reason for wishing to leave the Rangers less than 
a weck after the match against the Rovers. 

At any rate, he left suddenly to join a club fn Treland, 

It is rumoured that Bill Mason is to be the “O:inge 
Tree’s ” new landlord. 

—__—____j.___ -_— 

“ How about the rent of this house of yeurs. Jones ? 
Doesn't the landlord ask a good deal for it ?”’ 

“ Yes ; he often asks five and six times a qtiar.or fori'.” 

—s fa 

“On. George. I dropped a brass-leaded tack on cut 
new Persian rug this afternoon and I’ve hunted and hunted 
for it, but I can’t find it.” 

“Wait till bedtime. Ill take a walk round in mv 
socks.” 


so good, he will not return It. 
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P FOUSANDS of years ago there was 
n great shallow bay running u 
to the slope on which now stands 

cy the village of Northam, near 

al Bideford, in North Devon. Then 

the sea began piling up a ridge of 
huge pebbles across the mouth of the bay, 
ontil at last it dammed itself and the inner 
end became a salt marsh. 

Here, time out of mind, the “ pot-wallopers,”’ 
or commoners of Northam village, gr: 
their sheep. 

In 1855 Charles Kingsley published that 
wonderful Elizabethan sea story ‘“‘ Westward 
Ho!” with the result that hundreds of 
visitors were yearly attracted to the scene of 
the founding of the Brotherhood of the Rose, 
and a village called after the book grew up 
at the south end of the Pebble Ridge. 

Soon afterwards some of the residents 
tarted golf on the saltings and the sand 
dunes, and to-day here is a golf course 
unexcelied in Britain, perhaps in the world. 
Tho turf is so short, smooth, and close that 
those who play upon it declare it unmatchable. 
The land is etill common, but if it were not 
and could be purchased {ts price would be 
enormously greater than that of the finest farm 


acshes 


A new or im 
similar effect. ‘ord offers many cases 
point. An estate of seven and a half acres, 
which in 1803 went for £3,500, was sold in 
1903 for £9,600, In the meantime the Creat 
Eastern had given the place an improved 
suburban service. 

The discovery that certain land is good for 
growing certain crops will often run up its 
value in startling fashion. Take that piece of 
Sussex which Hes between Littlehampton and 


Sand Dunes and Mud 

Banks which have been 

Turned into Profitable 
Land. 


It fs hardly likely that those who in 1800 
owned the swampy stretches at the mouth of 
the Bristol Avon could ever have imagined 
that these useless mud banks would within 
a century become some of the most valuable 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 10, 1910. 


ed railway service has | BOTH SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 


land in the whole kingdom. 

Two causes have combined to make Avon- 
mouth. Firet, the fierce tides of the Bristol 
Channel, which piled up soil on the north 
bank of the river till a swamp was turned into 


azcd |dry land ; secondly, the growth in the size of 


ships. 

Bristol, finding that her sea-borue traffic 
could no longer pass up and down her narrow 
waterway, built a new port, and to-day that 
once desolate range of mud banks is covered 
with granaries and buildings in the centre of 
which {s a dock which cost no less than 
two million pounds sterling. 

The making of a park or a new street will 
invariably have a startling effect upon the 
value of town 
afforded by the site upon which now stand the 
offices of the London School Board. In 1865 
this chan, hands for £8,250. In 1870, 
after the Embankment had been built, the 
same elite sold for £26,240, a jump of 300 per 
cent. within five years. 


land. A notable instance is 


Worthing. 

The soil fs nothing specirl, but the land fs 

so well protected from cold winds and so 
sunny that it has long been known that fig- 
trees would there ripen fruit in the open air. 
When tomatoes first became popular in this 
country some far-sighted ind vidual realised 
that here was the ground on which to grow 
them. 
To-day this is the English centre not only of 
tomato growing but of peach and grape 
culture, and the land is worth from ten to 
twenty times as much as it was in the seventies 
of the last century. 

Across at Haarlem, on the Dutch coast, we 
have an instance of the same sort of thing. 
The dunes are composed of a soil ao light that 
it is much more like sand than coil. Dig down 
about three feet and you find that water 
settles in the hole. Here are the two requisites 


for bulb wing, light soil and abundant 
Kiso and 


Husband (arriving with his wife at tha 
station just as the train «teams out): 
“There! I} you hadn't taken such a fearful 
time dressing, we shouldn’t have lost that train.” 

Wife: “* And if you hadn't hurried me so all 
the way here, we shouldn't have euch a long time 
to wait for the next one.” 


A new bridge or a ferry is equally sure to 
increase the value of land, which is thus made 
more easy of access. At Woolwich a plot of 
land which had been sold for £4,000 jumped 
neighbouring farmers, could be bought for ten | in value to £7,000 as soon as the free ferry 
pounds an acre, now fetch from £100 to £200. ' was started. 
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land. At the same time, the mere fact of 
these saltings being eo perfectly adapted for 
olf has sent up the value of the surrounding 
and 8o that sites, which, within the memory of 


“TI surposeE you and your wife share 
everything.” 
“Not at all. 
the faults.” 
eeee 


WHISTLING, NOT WORKING. ns have attracted a 


& OMING pi 
f good deal more public attention 
of late years than used to be the 
case in this country. This is no 
PRIVE doubt largely due to the fact 
that our m authorities made 

good use of these birds d the Boer War. 

At any rate, breeders of homing pigeons are 
to be found in large numbers at most of the 
large manufacturing centres and many villages 
in the North of England, while the National 
Homing Union can boast a membership of 
bethe training of pigeons for th in 

he tr: of pigeons for the races 8 
in April, minor contests being reeght of in 
May, while June sees the decision of the big 
races. 

The training, of course, consists in develop- 
ing the naturally strong homing instinct which 
lo bred in these birds, and which enables them 
to find their way home over distances of 
several hundred miles. 
|| _ The process is proceeded with very gradually, 
; | the young birds being at first thrown up, or 

“tossed,” as it is called, only a few hundred 
yards from home. By degrees, the distance 
is increased until miles take the place of 


yards. 
Several things have to be considered when 
tossing pigeons. A young bird, for instance, 


Jia 


r9 
— 
Nervous Eniployer: “‘ Thomas, I wish you 
wouldn't whistle at your work.” 
Office Boy : “I asn’t working, sir. I’m only 
fust whistling.” 


~ 


jpherEpidenes were] 3 och, 


e* 1874 a number of navvies went 


Plagues Come from 
Persia, and Yellow Fever 
Chiefly fromiae Mexican 


to other places. But there are somo, like 
black water fever, which secm to pursue their 
victims even across oceans. Black water 
fever is a complaint peculiar to tropical 
Africa, and unknown in temperate climates. 
Yet thero are cases on record of men leaving 
Africa in fair health and keeping well on the 
voyage, and on arrival in this country being 
stricken down with the terrible and frequently 


out from this country under contract 
to build a railway across the Andes. 
For a time all went well, and the 
work progressed apace. Then, as 
the line reached the deep gorges at 
a height of about seven thousand 
feet above sea-level, the men began to fall 
ill with a strange and mysterious malady. 


She insists that I have all fares FRacng ie eons 


water. this is important— 
there are hardly ever hail storms in this eccee 
district. 
The net result is s site for tulip culture| Sax (after the tiff): “ You will admit you 
which {s beyond competition. e whole | were wrong?” 


country side has become a vast bulb farm, and 
the 


of such poor eoil in the world. 


All about the Working- 


man’s Greatest Sport. 


should not be sent up on a misty day, nor 
when there {s a very strong wind blowing, as 
the chances are that he will lose himself under 
such conditions. 

Again, it is not advisable to toss a young 
bird close to buildings, as he may alight 
thereon, instead of flying back as desired, and, 
having once rested, he will be apt to do so on 
ae occasions, thus getting into a very bad 

it. 

The morning of a clear day is the best time 
to toss p! 8. 

Most of the big races are held on Saturdays, 
and are carried out somewhat as follows : 

On the evening before the race the owners 
bring their birds to the club house, and after 
having paid over the required entrance fees, 
hand their pigeons to the officials who have 
undertaken the duty of ‘‘ markers.” 

These gentleman mark each bird with a 
secret number, which is either stamped on 
the wing or else upon a ring, which {s placed 
over the bird’s leg. The numbers ‘are then 
entered up on sheets of paper, which are, of 
course, retained by the markers, being in fact 
sealed up until after the race. 

Having been marked, the birds are placed 
in big baskets, which are sealed down and 


land {s more valuable than any equal area 


He (a young lawyer) : “ No; but Tl admit 
that an unintentional error might have 
unknowingly crept into my assertion.” 


On arriving there, the birds are given water, 
and the baskets are arranged in long rows 
ready for the start. The attendants neat 
cut all the strings of each basket save one, sv 
that at a given signal the lids can be thrown up. 

rte he ing being ready, the signal is given, 
the baskets are thrown open, and the pigeons 
dash out. The race has begun. 

A telegram is then sent to the club authori- 
ties, stating the time of the start and the 
weather conditions. This enables the com- 
peting members to calculate fairly accurately 
when their birds will turn up, and they 
prepare to receive them accordingly. 

Directly a bird sails into his home loft he is 
caught by the owner, who notes his wing or 
leg number, and telegraphs it to the club 
together with the time of arrival. The 
distance of every competitor’s house to tho 
telegraph office is measured before the race, 
and time is allowed for this. In the evening 
the telegrams are opened and the result of 
the race made known. 

This is calculated by reducing the hours ot 
flight to seconds and the miles flown to 
sixtieths of yards, and dividing one by the 
other. The results are often very closs 
indeed, the birds being only separated by 
fractions of seconds, while a tie is by no means 
uncommon. 

The prizes in this country for pigeon raccs 
are not so large as those offered in Belgium, 
which may be called the home of pigecn 
racing. The sport, however, is very beens 


dispatched by train to the place from which | followed by those who have once become 


the race {s to start. 


ae one quarter of the whole population of 
urope. 
Cholera is a much newer disease than 
pingue. At any rate, it never appeared in 
estern Europe until the nineteenth century. 
The recent history of cholera is that in the 
eee 1817 it suddenly broke out at Bundelk- 
and, in North-Western India, and killed five 
thousand men in five days. 

But it was not until 1826 that the horrible 
epidemic made its first rush westwards. In 
five years it was in Britain, reaching us by 
way of Riga. Its British birthplace was 
Sunderland, and thence it passed all over the 
country and across the Atlantic to America. 


interested in it. 


It suddenly appeared in Central India in the 
year 1869, and since then has spread all along 
the North Coast’ of Africa, as well as into 
Arabia. Four years ago a soldier at Netley 
was found to have contracted the disease. 
No cure has yet been discovered, though it 
is believed that the parasite lives in the soil 


ONLY US CHICKENS. 


The surface of their bodies became covered 
with warts which ranged in sizo from a large 
pea up to that of a thrush’s egg, and these 
turned into raw scars, which bled continually, 
so that the unfortunate victim literally bled 
to death. 

This discase, which at that time was 
unknown to European doctors, is known as 
** verrugas,” and is found nowhere else in the 
world cxcept in these lofty Peruvian valleys. 
Where it is endemic and so deadly that of 
unacclimatised white people who contract: it 
not one in seven recovers. 

This case is quoted to prove that a disease 
ean havea birthplace. thers similar might 


fatal disease. 

The most terrible inflictions under which 
mankind suffers are the great epidemics 
which stalk westwards across the world 
slaying thousands or even millions as they go. 
Most of these diseases arc so ancient in origin 
that their birthplace is, to say the least, 
uncertain. But of late science has been 
pecring backwards into their history, and 
some at least have been traced back to some- 
where near their beginning. 

Plague, for instance. This awful visitation, 
which has been known under many names 
such as Black Death, Pali Plague, and sweat- 
ing sickness, has probably killed more of the 


be mentioned such as the strange boil or|human race than cholera, yellow fever, and 
earbuncle which attacks residents of Penjdeh | all the rest of the great epidemics put together. 


in the Pamirs, ‘‘pellagra ” which exists only 


It first appeared in Constantinople in 


in Lombardy, and Malta fever from which our | 544 a.p., and was said to have been brought 


garrison in the island of Malta suffers so 


severely. 
Diseases of this kind which are confined 
to certain localties do not as a rule spread 


across from Persia. Since then it has travelled 
all over Asia and Europe, even visiting Norway 
and Iceland. The worst visitation was in 
1348-50 when the plague destroyed not less 


After that came one assault aftcr another. 
In 1848 fifty-three thousand of our people 
died of Asiatic cholera, and it was not finally 
stamped out in this country until the late 
seventies. 

A disease which medical scicnce is slowly but 
surely crushing is yellow fever. The birth- 
places of yellow fever are well known. They 
aro principally the Mexican Gulf Coast and 
the Guinea coast of Sierra Leone. 

The disease is tropical and does not travel 
further than 38 degrees north latitude or 
32 south. The = or microbe of yellow 
fever is now familiar to doctors, a protective 
serum has been found, and the drainage of 
swamps and proper sanitation will evontually 
destroy this horrible form of pestilence. 

The newest of the deadly epidemics is that 
known as Kala Azar, or black sickness, 
which is the most fatal of known diseases. 
Only three in a hundred recover. Its name 
ae from the fact that it turns the skin 


Owner of Chicken-coo 


on (investigating cerlais 
suspicious sounds at the dead of night): “ Who's 
there?” 

Voice (from inside the hutch); “‘ There aint 
anybody here except us chickens.” 


Alan H. Burgoyne, M.P. for North Kensington, is an authority on Naval matters. A stirring naval story by him 


appears in the February PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, 
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The Criminal. 
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CHARACTERS YOU WILL READ ABOUT. 


Sir Alfred Gilliat : A clever financier who wis murdered in the opening chapters of the story. With the nid of two 
comrades he amassed a huge fortune in ths goldfields of North Amarica. He thon basely deserted his friends, returned to 


England, and settled down, 


Mildred Gilliat is the yoang, beautiful, and motherless daughter of Sir Alfrod, who inherits his vast wealth. 


to bring her father’s assaszin or a3sassins to justice. 


She vows 


Lily Gervaise : A young widow who knows something of Sir Alfred's past life in the West. 

John Hartley : The passionate lover of Mildred Gilliat. Sir Alfred refuse] Hartley his daughter’s hand, asserting that he 
was in love with the widow. That night the baronet was done to death; Hartley discovered the body. 

Jem MocMaugton and Pierre Lawrence are tho two comrades whom Sir Alfred basely deserted, at the same time 


annexing their share of the fortane. They swore he should 
down to his home, Granady Hall. Are they guilty of his deat! 


Pay - his treachery with his life and eventually tracked him 


Barbara Adams: A mysterioas servant, long and faithful in the service of the dead man. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
Three Men to One Woman. 


“ Tuat young man’s a rotter.” 

It was Pierre Lawrence who spoke. He had stretched 
himeelf in a low chair before the fire again and lit another long, 
black cigar ; he was staring dreamily into the burning embers, 
and, judging from the expression on his face, he was apparently 
satisfied with the world as he found it. 

But Mr. Pierre Lawrence more often than not wore a mask ; 
and there were few who knew his real feelings, few who saw 
what passed in his mind, and possibly no one had ever seon 
into his heart. 

Though he would probably have been described as a 
French-Canadian, there was obviously Celtic blood in his 
veins; the shape of his face, the keen, nervous nostrils of 
his nose; but above all, his eyes—the eyes of a dreamer, a 
seer, a8 well as the eyes of a ter. 

Jem McNaughton knew him as well as any man, and better 
than any woman, but he realised one barrier between them 
which had never been broken down. 

{wo men who have lived and worked together in the heart 
of Nature, who have suffered, starved, shared their last crust, 
faced death, undergone imprisonment, and come through 
every ordeal more or less triumphant and always together, 
do at least know the best and the worst of one another's 
characters. 

Friendship moulded after this fashion by life must naturally 
prove both mighty and enduring. 

McNaughton was walking u and down the room, a clumsy 
black pipe between his lips, his hands in the pockets of his 
coat ; his hair was ruffled and stood out in funny little curls ; 
his brows were knit as if he were faced by an unpleasant or 
difficult problem. 

“So you think he’s a rotter, do you—you think Mr. 
Hartley's a rotter?’” he ejaculated at last. ‘‘ Well, what 
about you and me, old pard, what about you and mo?” 

Pierre Lawrence took the cigar from his lips and yawned ; 
he still kept his eyes on the flames which danced from the 
pine logs up the chimney. 

McNaughton paused an instant beside him, and looking 
at him w that he was conjuring up visions. He was 
pa troubled with the past, he was looking into the 

ature. ; 

Sometimes McNaughton envied his friend that strange 
and not altogether happy gift of the Celtic race. For men 
who see visions and build air castles, and write poems and 
dream great dreams are seldom happy. They build too 
high, and they always forget the fo’ ions of their castles ; 
and their dreams are too beautiful, and so it is always the 
unattainable they seek, the wonderful Never-Never Land 
while their more ordinary, if less intelligent, companions aim 
at a little, gain that little and are content. 

Catching a gleam from Pierre Lawrence’s eyes—a peculiar 
sea- colour ote nea abe knew that not only was 
he ming @ mighty dream, but he was also busy scheming 
and plotting. Just so had he sat one never-to-be-forgotten 
night before a t wood fire in a shack behind the blue 
mountains on their last trek home; it was he who had 
planned the meeting with Sir Alfred Gilliat, he who had con- 
ceived the revenge and the taking of their share of the swag 
which Gilliat had bolted with in the past. And strangely 
soca, nang were now turning out even as Lawrence had 


reamed. 

“Well, what do you see in the flames, old man?” 
McNaughton asked suddenly. 

Pierre Lawrence started, but he did not glance up. “TI 
eee a very big fight before us.” 

McNaughton squared his shoulders and gave a ringing 


laugh. ‘“ t's , 

Pine Lawrence shook his head. ‘ We've had enough of 
fighting, old man. I came here for two things. e’ve 
got one——” 

“ Hush—for Heaven’s sake.” 

A curious smile flitted across Lawrence's face; subtle, 
almost evil and quite untranslatable. ‘We've nothing 
to fear.” He clasped his long hands together, and his eyes 
scintillated, and their colour slowly seemed to change from 
sea-green to sea-blue, as if clouds had rolled away suddenly, 
showing Heaven behind the darkness. : 

“Yes, vengeance is ours; that was Fate. So far we stand 
together, Jem, but I see in this fight that’s coming the road 
wo travel together grows 80 narrow that there’s only room 
for one of us.” 

Jem McNaughton shrugged his shoulders, and turning 
away commenced to —? up and down the room again. 
It had always been eo with the two men; in their hours of 
travail and their hours of play, even when they fought. 
Pierre Lawrence had stood gazing into space, quiet, calm, 
inscrutable, like a tiger basking the sun, or crouching in 
the shadows waiting to spring on his enemy, while Jem 


McNaughton stood out boldly, facing the sun or battling 
with the storm, energetic, restless, impatient of restraint. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t k in riddles. What's tho 
trouble anyway ? This infernal fight we two have got to put 
up against a girl, a girl who stands alone in the world single- 
handed! You're right, it’s an ugly game, and if I were 
sure of John Hartley I wouldn’t fight, I'd just clear off and 
leave her alone—to be happy.” 

“Don Quixote ! "—the figure at the fire sneered. 

** Don Quixote be blowed. Haven't we dono enough harm, 
haven’t we robbed her of enough wealth already? I told 
you of our meeting in the train and the conversation we had 
fopethees by Jove, Pierre, I almost let the truth out, I almost 
told her—everything.” 

Again an inscrutable smile flitted across Lawronce’s faco. 
‘* Almost ? Youremembered your pal?’ Jem McNaughton 
nodded. “I’m sorry,” Lawrence continued, ‘ but you and 
I must always share that secret, and there'll nover be a third. 
You quite understand that, don’t you?” 

* Yes, old man.” 

McNaughton sto at the table and poured himself 
out a long drink. en drawing forward a chair he sat by 
the fire opposite Lawrence, and knocking out his pipe, refilled 
and lit it. ‘‘ We'd better have it out here and now. You 
intend to fight—you want your share ?” 

“Ido. I wrote to the lawyers to-night and told them to 
start operations at once. Why, the girl’s got to know any 
way ; that pettifogging old solicitor of hers has got scared or 
something, but he’s got to tell her about the deeds and tho 
agreement that was found. I think we've been pretty 
generous in helping to keep the truth from her all this time.” 

McNaughton sucked his pipe meditatively. “And you 
sec be satisfied with anything less than your pound of 

9 ” 

“ Well, there’s nothing to prevent me giving her my share, 
is there?” 

“ Nothing—if she would accept it. But she’s like the old 
man. With all his faults and vices he had one virtue— 
pride. She’s as proud as Lucifer.” 

Jem McNaughton nodded. The flames in the grate were 
dying down ; Lawrence kicked the dying embers into a blaze 
and threw on another log of wood. “Give me a drink, old 
man.’ 

McNaughton rose, mixed him a whisky and soda, and handed 
it to him. He did not remain quiet for long, and once again 
he commenced to walk up and down. Once he stopped 
at the windows, and drawing back the curtains, peered out, 
looking up and down the quiet village street. 

“] hear that the police have a clue at last,” Pierre answered 
with a low, mirthless laugh. 

“The police in London, I mean. Scotland Yard’s got 
some intelligence, you know. When we start this—this 
beastly fight to get our rights and ruin Mildred Gilliat, 
awkward questions may be asked. We shall not have 
evorything our own way, bf know.” 

Again a mirthless laugh from the fireplace. ‘‘ Miss Gilliat 
won't fight ; she won’t defend. Oh, I know her! Proud as 
Lucifer, that’s it. And honest—but Heaven knows she 
didn’t get that from her father. He wasa smart chap, was Alf; 
he wanted all the best things in life, and by gad he got ’em, 
even to a good wife. You bet Mildred’s mother was a fine 
woman.” 

“You seem to know a lot about Miss Gilliat from a short 
acquaintance,” McNaughton said curiously. 

i Lawrence his cigar between his lips, and slowly 
nodded his head. * Well, I guess I’ve pretty correctly sized 
up hg man, woman, and child that came my way ever 
since I finished with me ie and measles ; I didn't 
make any exception of her. She'll face poverty, ruin even, 
all right, my boy ; do her a lot of good. I’m not worrying 
about that. It isn’t her money I really want, it’s justice, 
now we've finished with vengeance. And I think there's 
ae ci else.” 

Again his eyes shone with a curious light; again their 
colour changed ; it, was as if he were conscious of alternate 
moments of storm and sunshine. 

“What is it? Out with it,’ McNaughton said 
sharply. 

Pierre slowly turned his head and smiled at his friend, and 
when he smiled all that was animal or evil in his face dis- 
appeared ; it became almost beautiful. pears McNaughton 
knew him fairly well he did not know that he himself was the 
only n, the only thing in the world, Lawronce loved. 
And therefore he aid. not know that already that love was 
threatened, that already a struggle had commenced in the 
heart of his friend between the forces of good and evil. 

“Impatient beast!’ Lawrence laughed. “ You want 
everything in black and white. Well, you shall have it.” 
Slowly he uncoiled himself from his chair, threw the end of 
his cigar into the firc, and rising, faced Jem McNaughton. 

“You're a good many years younger than I am; when you 


joined us you were nothing more than a kil. You've pluck 
and you're straight.” 

** Oh, chuck that !”’ 

“Wo shared everything together always. There's nothing 
I wanted you wouldn’t have given mo if I'd asked you for 
it ; same here. But I’ve got a feeling that we've come up 
against a pretty tough proposition—thero’s going to bo 
something we can’t share.’ 

cNaughton raised his eye-brows interrogatively. ‘* Not 
Miss Gilliat’s fortune 2? Not the responsibility of her father’s 
death?” 

Pierre Lawrence shook his head. “No. But Miss Gilliat 
herself.” 

These two men, comrades for the best years of their lives, 
stood close together, looking straight into one another's eyes, 
trying for the first time to penetrate the most secret reces3ea 
of the other’s soul. 

“IT don’t understand.” It was McNaughton who spoke. 

“ You wouldn’t,” Pierre r>plied witha sneer which was not 
altogether unkind. ‘* You always wero blind to everything 
but the past.” Look here, for the sake of argument, we'll 
admit that we wero responsible for robbing Miss Giilliat of 
her father ; we are going to rob her of her home, her fortune, 
and there’ll be only one thing left her, and that’s her lova 
for this chap whom we call a rotter.” 

* You think she loves him ? ” 

* She thinks so—same thing with a woman.” 

McNaughton took his great hands from his pockets, an 
with trembling fingers commenced to open his tovacco pouch. 
Pierro watched him, and his eyes grew ascold as the deep green 
sea and as unfathomable. ‘ Why should we rob her of love ?” 
he asked unsteadily at last in a whisper that could scarcely 
be heard. 

Pierre Lawrence laid both his long, thin hands on the other 
man’s shoulders. ‘ Because we both want her,” he said 
slowly, but very distinctly. ‘Oh, perhaps you don’t know 
it, you silly, blind old fool, but I know it, you told me so 
to-night, it was written large on your face, in your eycs— 
everything you said and did. And just now when I sat in 
front of the firo I saw that soon I should want her, that soon 
I should find myself turning into one of those sentimental, 
drivelling fools called lovers. And you know, McNaughton, 
old man, that when I do want a thing nothing will stop my 
getting it. So that’s tho almighty problem wert up against.” 

He waited for a reply, but Jem McNaughton said nothing. 
Tiny little beads of perspiration broke out on his forehead, 
the tobacco pouch slipped from his fingers on to the table. 
He kept his eyes on Lawrence. There was neithor challengs 
nor appeal in them. 

‘Three men and one woman,” Pierre continued. ‘* But 
one of the men don’t count for much—John Hartley. Ha 
wouldn't count for anything if it wero not for Lily Gervais. 
She loves him—I think. He suspects us. So he’s got to ba 
reckoned with.” 

Jem McNaughton turned away, and flinging himaelf into 
a chair sat at the table, his face buried between his arm3. 
Lawrence resumed his seat by the fire and lit another cigar. 
Minutes fled ; the church clock chimed the hour—the quarter -—— 
the half. But still neither of the men moved or spoke. Night 
wrapped the village in silenco and slumber. At last Jem 
McNaughton looked up. 

“There seems only one thing to be done, Pierre, old man.” 

** What's that ?” 

"We must own up—confess what happencd—that nigh 

**No.”” The reply came at once, and it was final. 

An hour seemed to have aged McNaughton visibly, his 
face was drawn and haggard. “It’s true,” he whispered, 
“though I didn’t know it, or I refused to beliove it. I 
didn’t know love came all of a sadden in that way to a fellow.” 
He rose to his feet, and stretching out his right arm shook his 
fist at Lawrence. ‘ How the dickens did you know—you ! " 

ae Lawrence only smiled, his strange, inscrutable, evil 
smile. 

** What are you going to do?” McNaughton cried.“ You 
must either speak and confess everything, or elso wo mus: 
go away at once.” 

“Fool!” Lawrence hissed, leaping to his feet. ‘‘ You've 
never shown the white feather before! What are we going!) 
do? We're going to stay here. First of all we'll fight John 
Hartley. He'll be protty strong if he’s not a rotter. You 
know the risk wo take? But supposing we beat him, ani 
you and I remain and the fight rests between us?” 

““This is madness,” McNaughton stammered. “TI refu39 
to fight you.” 

“You can't refuse,” Pierre laughed. ‘“* Why, man, it’a 
fine. We two who have faced death a dozen times togethez, 
we two who carriod vengeance across a continent and an ocean 
—wo two, to fight for the one woman, for the ono love of our 
lives. It'll be fine!” 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
“I Shall Not Fight.” 


MitpreD Giiuiat showed no surpriso when Mr. Regin.!.t 
Mugford, the family lawyer, paid her a short and quits 
unexpected visit. He behaved very tactfully and very kindiv, 
nevertheless, his manner and proceedings would havs 
frightened a girl less courageous and less self reliant thon 
Mildred. Her new-found courage brought her through tho 
ordeal with flying colours. 

For Mr. Mugford, having all his life been surrounded b- 
principles and prejudices, rules and regulations, deemi 
it advisable to have a third person present at this fatal int’. 
view. And so he called on the aeay doctor, Dr. Love!!, 
to meet him at Granady Hall when he broke the news to his 
former client’s heiress that two claimants to the ¢-'\") 
had arisen, and that her home and fortune were threaten~ | 

“A most unpleasant affair; a most unpleasant affa.c, 
I have seen both the men, they are nothing but adventurers. 
of course. And yet—and yot I fear they have right 9a 
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their side. At first I erin ad they hadn’t a leg to stand on, 
but = Y confess I feel the ground elipping away beneath 
our feet.” 

This much ke had confessed to Dr. Lovell as they drove to 
the Hall together. At first he confessed nothing to Mildred ; 
be ct ll he hinted, he — timidly at her ever and 
sgain rough his large, e spectacles, nervously wiping 
his bald head with a huge bandana handkerchief. He was a 
most worthy man, and as kindly as it was possible under the 
circumstances of his visit to be. That is to say, his profession 
prevented him trusting anyone, and without trust there is not 
much love of humanity. He possessed a wife and children 
of his own, and the only world he knew was in the sacred 
precincts of their home at Wimbledon. : 

“You're trying to tell me some unpleasant news,” Mildred 
eaid in the middie of a long-winded explanation from Mr. 
Mugford. ‘ You're afraid of hurting me, of Sip hiening me, 
yet the only way you can hurt me now is by keeping back 
the truth.” 

Mr. Mugford cleared his voice, rubbed his hands, and 

lanced at the doctor. Lovell was a type of the old sporting 

octor ; unfortunately, he hated lawyers and distrus them. 

business was the easing of pain, not the giving of it; 

he collected health for friends and enemies alike, and not 

their money. So he merely shrugged his shoulders as much 
as to say— 

“This is your job, vou had better get it over as pend 
as you can. When you've given your legal poison, I'll stop 
behind with the antidote.” 

So at last the lawyer blurted out the truth, the whole trath 
and nothing but the truth, merely witholding names. To 
the surprise of both men Mildred Gilliat merely amiled 
serenely. 

“Tt’s strange, I almost suspected this. I knew that 
eomething was going to happen--something else.” _ 

The lawyer fidgeted uncomfortably in his chair, and 
Dr. Lovell stroked his chin and regarded Mildred searchingly 
under his shaggy eye-brows, admiring her pluck, and wondering 
how long it would be before ehe developed—nerves ! : 

It was pretty rough on her, he mentally cogitated, being 
robbed of father and home at the same time. She had been 
robbed of everything that makes life worth living. He 
made up his mind that it should be his business to find her a 
husband, a man who would be able to give her back some 
of the things of which she had been robbed. : 

“Troubles never como singly,” Mildred continued, speaking 
in a calm, even voice, sad only because it lacked expression, 
and was almost devoid of feeling. ‘This, if it isa misfortune, 
is the third, eo it will be the Te: That's something to be 
grateful for.” 

Mr. Mugford was relieved. Deovly as he pitied her he had 
also been a*little sorry for himself at having to break the 
news; moreover, he had feared a ecene, and he abhorred 
ecenes. Tears were almost the only things he feared in life. 
He gave a sigh of relief and allowed his features to relax into 
the semblance of a smile. 

‘You must not think we’re going to allow these two young 
upstarts to calmly walk off with your fortune, Miss Gilliat. 
No, we'll fight °em, and, moreover, we'll win. Of course, it’s 
a most extraordinary thing your poor father should have 
kept me in the most perfect ignorance of his past life. Need- 
less to say, I never set eyes on these precious documents until a 
few wecks ago—didn’t know of their existence.” 

“Two young upstarts,” Mildred repeated. ‘Are their 
names Pierre Lawrence and Jem McNaughton ?” 

The lawyer started and his face coloured galley. ** Yes, 
Lawrence and McNaughton vcrsus Gilliat!) Umph, I didn’t 
know I mentioned their namcs ; how did you know ?” 

Mildred shook her head ; ‘I didn’t know, but I suspected. 
I'm glad this has happened, Mr. Mugford. You don’t think 
wealth would have ake mehappy,doyou? Youdon’t think 
it could in any way have helped me to bear my loss. If I 
have to give up my home "—she looked round the great 
panelled Sising-foom in which they sat—'‘ if I have to give 
up all the things I’ve loved since childhood and all the thin 
daddy loved—well, that will hurt horribly. But if the 
money did really behang fe me I should only have wanted 
it for one purpose—to find my father’s murdercrs, to have 
been revenged.” 

Dr. Lovell said beck os his face was inscrutable, but the 
etal frowned, coughed nervously, and slowly wagged his 

cad. : 

“My dear, my dear, you mustn’t allow such thoughts to 
enter your pretty little huad as revenge! Tut, tut! The 
mills of the law grind slowly, but they grind <r small. 
Be patient, and you may be sure the murderer will be brought 
to justice, but you must not think of revenge, you mustn't 
stoop to it. You must leave that to——” 

Again Mildred smiled. ‘‘ Yes, I know; I daresay I'm 
different from other girls, but, anyway, we won't discuss that. 
You eay that I must fight these two gentlemen ? ” 

ee rhy of course, of course,” Dr. Lovell echoed. 

‘And as they are merely adventurers, upstarts, very 
probably without a 
mean business they’ 
to an offer.” 

Mildred expressed a desire to see the documents they had 
referred to. In spite of his assurance she would not under- 
etand them, the lawyer made an appointment for her to 
attend at his offices in London. 

** You eay as far as you can tell everything's in order, this 
agreement made between my father and these two men will 
hold good in an English court of law—or even if the case wero 
taken to America it would hold there. They have 
justice on their side, right on their side ?” 

The lawyer refused to compromise himeelf. Unfortunately, 
he was driven into a corner and ho showed it. Then Mildred 
made up her mind with surprising swiftness and celcrity, 
and to the unmistakable horror of both lawyer and doctor. 

“You ought to have told mc all this before,” she said. 

“‘T wanted to spare you unnecessary worry ; besiles, I 
tipaghe it best to take counsel’s opinion first of all——” 

ae his opinion is?” 

“Yes, exactly,” the lawyer interrupted. “He advised 
us to fight. Of course, there's no question about that. More- 
over, he thinks there is a very good chance of our—of our. 2 

“T shall not fight,” Mildred said rising to her fect. She 
held up her hand with a little warning gesture when the 


ny to their names, when they see we 
run away, or at the least be open to— 
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lawyer tried to interrupt her. “Oh, I've made up my 
I said I wanted revenge, I shall always want that. 
I also want justice, my father would have wished it, I’m 


determination. 


even if it means that I’m bereft of every penny, that the land 
and house, pictures and furniture are sold.” Her voice 

uavered unsteadily for a moment, but after a little hesitation 
so continued in the same steady, brave voice, facing the 


two men with magnificent pride, her back to the groat windows 


overlooking the park, her little head held very high. ‘‘ And 
if then their claims aro not satisfied I'll work, and b: my 
labours pay them. Justice is the first thing, Mr. Mugford. 
“Yes, of course, my dear,” the old man stammered. 
o But——” : 
The nostrils of her finely chiselled nose quivered, her lips 
“And after justice—my revenge.” 


trembled. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
The Widow’s Trump Card. 


Tas offer of a reward of five thousand pounds to any 
po or persons who would give information which would 
lead to the identification of the murderers of Sir Alfred 
Gilliat had been mado by Mildred Gilliat some time before 
Mr. Mugford’s interview with her at Granady Hall. Shortly 
afterwards this offer was withdrawn. 

The mystery surrounding the murder deepened, and the 
small army of detectives engaged in the case failed to unravel 
it. Clue after clue was discovered which led nowhere. 

Meanwhile there were three men who had apparently 
given themselves heart and soul to the task of unravelling 
the mystery: John Hartley, Pierre Lawrence, and Jem 
McNaughton. The mutual desire to serve tho heiress of 
Granady and satisfy her fierce desire for revenge, for the 
wrong which had been done her, formed a link between them. 
Yet each man worked alone, following s pet schemo or 
theory of his own. 

And Mildred Gilliat stood aside watching and waiting. 
A dreadful yet splendid isolation seomed to surround her, 
growing greater and deeper day by day and week by week. 

Neighbourly affection and sympathy nally cooled off 
and was withdrawn ; her grief to the people of Granady 
seemed unnatural, almost inhuman. 

Then at last the news leaked out and Granady experienced 
{ts second great sensation. The vast fortune that Mildred 
had inherited did not belong to her at all. People who were 
supposed to know went s0 far as to insinuate that it had never 
even belonged to her fathcr. 

And there was no one to defend the dead man. For his 
daughter said nothing. 

Hartley was unremitting in his care and attention, and 
though Mildred showed her appreciation, yet she accepted 
little or nothing from his hands. 

In one sense she was very gentle and kind to him, in another 
very cruel, for sho kept him in ignorance of her intentions; 
she dropped the curtains on her life and he was not able to 
Pec? into the future. 

at she accepted the friendship of the men who threatened 
to rob her of everyting she possessed was perhaps the 
ag puzzle of all. So it was in self-defence that Hartley 
forgot his quarrol, and joined issue with them. But he did 
not trust them, and he had an uncomfortable feeling that 
they did not trust him. 

And so while each wiht the part of private detective 
trying to serve Mild illiat in the only way she would 
accept help from them, and find the murderer of her father, 
each spied upon the other. 


John Hartley had not succeeded in seeing Lily Gervaise 
since the evening he had confronted her with Mildred. He 
had called at the cottage over and over in, and on each 


occasion the old servant refused to admit him. 

In his spare moments he had waited outside the cottage 
hoping to take her by surprise, but in vain. And ignorance 
of what she thought, and what she intended to do added to 
his anxiety. He always knew that she had in some vague 


way been connected with Sir Alfred Gilliat’s life, and 
he to have a shrewd suspicion that if MoNaughton and 
Pierre Lawrence were successful in their claim she would 


benefit. There was a secret understanding between her 
and the two men. 

The idea, having once taken root in his heart, grew with 
startling rapidity. Ho did everything in his power to increase 
and strengthen his friendship with Pierre Lawrenco and 
McNaughton. And when he was not with them he carefully 
watth ‘4 their movements, scarcely ever letting them out of 

is sight. 

The belief that these three people had for some time 
schemed to ruin Sir Alfred Gilliat became almost a certainty 
in his mind. He did not know as yet whether the claim th 
put forward was an honest one or merely a gigantic bluff, 
and he was not quite sure whether, had Sir lived, they 
yeu have fought him and endeavoured to wrest away his 
ortune. 

If he had lived—if he had lived they might have failed in 
their action ; Gilliat was a strong man, and evidently they 
had feared him, or so many F fais would not have elapsed 
before they had found him and taken action. 

No, obviously while he lived, they dared not fight; only 
by his death could they lay claim to his wealth. 

Suddenly it all seemed so obvious. For some days he 
thought it out quietly and alone. The wisest course and 
the most natural one would be to put his suspicions before 
the lawyers or the police. But for reasons of his own, 
Hartley distrusted both. He was id to take any action 
until he had seen Lily Gervaise again, and knew exactly how 
he stood with her. 

Eventually he made one final effort to see her; she had 
treated letters with contempt and his visits with silence. 
There was only one way left him, to strike fear into her heart. 

It was a dangerous game to play; it was a weapon she 


might use herself. But Hartley's patience was exhausted, 
he could no remain in darkness, 80 one evening he 

ted himsclf at the cottage, and giving the old servani 
a note, said he would wait for an answer. When it was 
handed to Mrs. Gervaise she read it twice, then dropped it 
into the flames. 

“T must see him,” she said quietly to the faithful servant 
who was regarding her anxiously. But the woman hesitated. 

“ Are you sure, my dear, that it’s wise?” 

Lily Gervaise gave a mirthless laugh. “I daresay it 
isn’t wise—it’s nec I was expecting this—threat.” 

When Hartley was shown into the room she did not mov» 
from her chair or offer him her hand. ‘‘ So you find yourself 
cornered at last, do you?” she said, lighting o cigarette. 
“You've been a long time finding out the truth, haven't 

ou?” 
sf Ho was rather taken aback; he had intended to attack, 
not expecting to be attacked. 

“Yes, I’ve been a long time finding out the truth,” he 
said after a moment’s hesitation. Then he laughed bitterly. 
“You sce, though I didn’t love you in the way you chose tu 
imply I did, I trusted you.” 

Hartley sneered. ‘But I didn’t come to talk to you about 
love, Mra. Gervaise, there is something more important. 
You know what—my letter told you, and that is why you saw 
me, bec1us2 you_were afraid.” 

“ Afraid!” She laughed and nestled her head against the 
cushions of her chair. “ Afraid of you? Oh,no! I know 
exactly what's passing in your mind, I know exactly what 
you think and what you hope. But I think you'll bo 
disappointed.” 

He was about to reply when she stopped him. ‘‘ No, 
listen to mc—and take a cigarette, it'll steady your nerves. 
You’ve kept silent all this time because you fcared me; 
I’ve kept silent because I loved you. It was very foolish of 
me, I know, but women are foolish.” 

** You flatter me,” he said coldly. 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘‘ No—I suppose my love 
for you has something of the mother in it. I don’t love you 
because you're strong or brave, rather because you're weak. 
In the old days you seemed a lonely sort of man and you've 
been badly brought up, hadn’t got a profession. I don't 
blame you for wanting to marry the richest woman in tho 
county, one of the richest women in England. I quite 
understand it was not difficult for you to fancy yourself in 
love with her, she’s such a Pasty girl; but all the timo it 
was only her money you loved.” 

‘© We won’t discuss that, please,” Hartloy said angri’y. 

* But it’s necessary,” Mrs. Gervaise continued quietly, 
"because now that her fortune’s gone, now that shes 
absolutely ruined——” 

“ Aren't you looking rather too far ahead?” Hartley 
interrupted cynically. ‘‘ Aren’t you too sure that you and 
your friends are going to succeed in this gigantic bluff.” 

“It’s no bluff, and my friends have succecded.” 

He shru his shoulders. ‘Indeed! Then you know 
more than Ido. In England the law——” 

Mrs. Gervaise smiled at him pityingly. ‘The law will 
have nothing to say to it. Miss Gilliat is not calling in tho 
law. She’s going to give up everything without fighting.” 

With hg sd eyes she watched tho effect of Tee words 
eaten ai “She's giving up everything, it was scttled 
to-day.” 

Hartloy rose to his feet. “It’s a lie! If she were going 
to do this don’t you think she’d have told me, wouldn’i 1 
have known? I've heard that sort of thing before.” 

“If you go up to the Hall to-morrow morning you'll find 
it deserted, all the shuttcrs up, the doors bolted and barred ; 
you'll not even find the woman you love there. I don't 
suppose you'll want to find her, because she’s a beggar.” 

“It's a lie,” Hartley repeated. But his face was white 
and he was oe epen 

Mrs. Gervaise puffed a cloud of smoke between her lips. 
‘*Go up to-morrow and see. Then you'll know it’s the truth.” 
She laughed softly. ‘“ Why should you care, you lovo hex ! 
It’s a fine test of your love, that’s all.” 

““Never mind my love,” he stammered furiously. ‘I 
didn’t come here to talk of that. I came here to talk about 
Sir Alfred Gilliat’s death. I know who killed him now.” 

Lily Gervaise did not move, the expression on her face 
remained unchanged. ‘ Of course you do,” sho said after a 
moment’s hesitation, “‘and so do I. We've known it all 
along. It has been our secret.” 

He crept towards her, he stretched out his arm, pointing 
his finger at her. ‘* You——” 

She nodded. “Yes, I came in and found you kneclii? 
beside the body, the revolver on the und where youd 
thrown it. I was outside in the ganes, but there were 
shadows and voices, and I heard the shot fired, and I came 
in and found you—beside the man you'd killed.” 

He apeeng towards hor and seized her shoulders, pinning 
her against her chair. ‘I expected this,” he choked. ‘ But 
it’s come too late. You have already perjured yourself, 
who would believe you now? You are condemned out of 
your own lips, for a killed him, you and your two con- 
federates, Jem McNaughton and Pierre Lawrence. I know 
it, I’ve proof! And you killed him between you because you 
wanted his wealth and you wore afraid to fight him while he 
lived. You could only steal his wealth when he was dead. 
I’ve proof, do you hear, proof—and I’m going to use it.” 

He released her and apeang back trembling. 

Lily Gervaise rose and touched the bell. “I'm not afraid 
of you,” she whispered. ‘‘ But because I love you I wan 

ou. I know that you killed Sir Alfred Gilliat. “The reason 
don’t know, that docsn’t matter. If you try to throw 
suspicion on us, then, in spite of my love, I must fight you 
and confess that I lied to save you. Remember, I was hidden in 
the pn that night, and I saw, I heard, everything. Now go.” 

The door opened, and the old servant stood asido for 
Hartley to pass out. 

He reeled through the garden out into the night. Scarcely 
ete the direction he took he half walked, half ran, until 
he reached the gates of Granady Hall. Ho passed up tho 
drive—silent, deserted, ghost-ridden. He reached the lawn 
and the t house confronted him. Tho windows were 
dark, not a single light gleamed anywhere. 

He drew closer and listened ; not a sound was to be heard 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


mag. can be compared, ‘Twill sult the taste of nobleman, of crofter, or of laird. 
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How "FEoler” Aleciclents Happen, | suitor rote | 


A FOOTBALL match in which the play was never stopped me players trying this test after they have been 
urt 


for some hurt or accident to a player would be a note- 
worthy one. In first-class professional football it would 
be almost impossible. 

Football injuries are of three kinds— 
accidental, deliberate, and imaginary. 
Deliberate accidents result from one 
player rae ptes maiming or hurting 
another—a thing by no means unknown 
in these days of engagement - touting 
referees; imaginary ones occur when 
players of a certain type see a chance 
of getting a round of applause all to 


themselves. 
They flop down on the ground, 
writhe in utifully simulated pain 


for a minute, and then get up limping 
to the accompaniment of loud cheers. | 
Sometimes they even go off the field so 
that they may get a bigger reception 
when they return. 

Of real accidents, those to the knee 
are by far the most common. The 
knee is, in fact, the footballer's most 
vulnerable point, and it may get injured 
in a dozen different ways. 

A slight kick, a fall on it, 
asudden wrench may produce in 
the joint what is known as water 
on the knee. A drop of fluid 
forms underneath the cap, thus 
causing the whole to swell and 
become stiff. Rest and the 
application of iodine—painted 
in a ring round the cap—as 
a counter irritant, is the 
treatment for water on the 
knee. 

A favourite rough and ready 
test of a knee’s soundness 
among footballers is to bend the 
foot back until the heel touches 
the thigh. If the foot will bend 
far enough back to do this the 
knee is usually sound; if it 
will not, there is something 
wrong with it. You may often 


If you can bend 
your foot back sill 
your heel touches 
7 thigh, your 
nee fa “‘cound” ; 
tf you cannot, it ts 
a sign of injury. 


To replace 

cartilage, the leg should be 

forced back ae farae 

possible and then euddenly 
, straightened, 


a displaced 


Dislocation of the knee is very rare, but displacement of 
the semi-lunar cartilage is common. The cartilage— 
a pad of gristle—when torn from its attachments, 
lies loose, and is apt to get nipped between 


bones. To free it the knee should be forced back as 
far as possible, and then straightened suddenly. The 
cartilage will usually drop back to its proper place, but 
if it is obstinate, and becomes a “ floating cartilage,” it 
The percentage of footballers 


may have to be cut out. 
who have had a cartilage 
removed by the knife is 


probably startling. 
“Putting the knee 
out” means that the « 


knee-cap has been. 
knocked out of place to 
right or left. hen his 
knee is “ put out” a foot- 
baller cannot straighten 
his leg. Splints and a 
bag of ice are the “first 
aid” for this injury. 


Alplayer who over-runs thepball and 


Slipping, turning too hii ‘ 
suddenly, and treading on - ne th aie. oie 
the ball are the most 


common ways in which a footballer sprains his ankle. 
areas on the ball occurs in dribbli usually. 
The ball, for some reason, suddenly stops » and the 
player who is following it geta his foot on the top 
instead of behind it. 

Players often get winded by the ball because they 
do not know how—or else have not time—to put their 


Treating a “‘ winded” player. 
extended, and he should be rubbed gently. 


His arme and legs should be 


675 


! 

body in the proper position to receive it. The correct 
way to atop a hard kick with the body is to relax the 
muscles of the stomach and bend forward. By doing 
this the force of the ball’s impact becomes 
“* smothered.” 

When a player is badly winded he should be pre- 
vented from writhing and wriggling ; his Icgs should be 
pulled out straight and his 
arms brought above his head, 
and he should be gently rubbed 
downwards. 

Goalkeepers sometimes get 
their wrists sprained or their 
fingers knocked back in 
stopping shots. That is 
because they hold their hands 
stiff instead of loose. ‘There 
is no ‘“‘ give" in stiff hands, 
and consequently the jar, 


= ‘when a hot shot meets them, 
Missing a kick often causes j, enormous. 


Mee hana cadtantedte . Missing the ball in kicking 
The result ia that it becomes i8 one of the most prolific 
strained, causes of strained legs. The 

principle of this accident is, 

I imagine, the same as that of unconsciously taking two 
steps instead of one when 
coming downstairs. The 
muscles are tuned up for acer- 
tain effort, and if the objective 
is missed the result is a strain. 
In short, the leg is prepared to 
travel a certain distance; if, 


by missing the ball, it goes 
beyond Pages distance, it is 
* taken ig! pal 

H a heavy—or, in- 


any—ball sometimes 
stunsaplayer. Even the most 
skilled headers are liable to 
this form of accident, but 
more often than not it is due 
to the fact that the ball was 
taken on the wrong part of 
the head, or that the body was 
not properly leaned forward 
at the moment of impact. It is only by keeping the body 
bent forward that the head can be kept from being forced 
back by the ball. 

_ And ‘to allow the head to be forced back is to run the 
risk of very serious injury to the neck or spine. 


FAS age: ai 


To allow the head to be forced 
back tn heading. ts to run a 
risk of serious injury. 


THE WHITE SLAVE PERIL. 


A 
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Great National Crusade, in Conducting which 


we Ask Your Assistance. 


e 


NeARLy every day in some part of the country there 
appears in the daily papers a paragraph referring to the 
mysterious disappearance of a young girl from her home. 
Bhe starts off to work, or goes shopping, or sets out for a 
walk, and never returns. Or she answers an advertise- 
ment for a situation as a governess or companion in a 
foreign family, and after setting out on her journey is 
never heard from again. 

Quite by chance a case of this sort (fortunately without 
the usual unpleasant ending) came under the notice 
of the Editor of M. A. P. The facts were embodied in a 
letter, from which we give the following extracts :— 


Sir,—I wish to lay before you the facts of a most deplorable 
ease which, but for an accident, might have resulted in 
Mfelong misery to a young lady in this village. 

* * * e ° ° 

The daughter of a well-known resident here—a good-looking 
and well-educated girl of twenty-two—recently decided to 
seek a situation as a governess in France, in order to perfect 
herself in French conversation. 

An advertisement in one of the London morning papers 
attracted her attention. It stated that the advertiser 
required an educated English girl to act as governess to two 
children in a French family living near Boulogne. Applicants 
were to communicate with an address given je*London. 

My young friend, without saying anything to her parents, 
answered the advertisement and received an invitation to 
call. An {mmaculately dressed and well-spoken gentleman 
received her, and, after some conversation, expressed the 
belief that she would suit most admirably. He explained 
that the lady who required the governess was rather in 

urry, and he would consider it a great convenience if the 
girl could start in a couple of days’ time. 
cS * 


Of course, the successful applicant was delighted with her 
success, especially as most liberal terms were offcred, and 
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made every preparation for her departure. The night before 
she was ready to start, she visited a few of =~ great 
friends in the village to say good-bye. One of them, a 
gentleman who had taken a kindly interest in the girl nearly 
all her life, wes rather suspicious, and asked if she would delay 
her departure until he was able to make investigations. 

After pressure she agreed, and investigations revealed the 
fact that this was a most cleverly laid trap for getting the girl 
over to France in such a way as to leave no trace behind her, 
and taking her to a house of ill-fame. 

° oo . ° ° e 

It seems to me that the only way to stop this sort of thing 
{s to give full publicity to the methods resorted to by-these 
blackguards. 

I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


On receipt of this letter, the Editor of Mf. A. P. instituted 
searching inquiries, which Iced him to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that there flourishes in our midst ao horrible traffic 
of which practically nothing is known to the vast majority 
of the people of this country. 

The traffic consists of capturing by trickery innocent 
girls, and inveigling them to houses of ill-fame in London 
or the Continent, from which thoy never escape. 

No one—unless closely associated with this trade— 
knows exactly how the traffickers do their work. The 
procurers are frequently so plausible, and so apparently 
well educated, that a father or a brother is often absolutely 
hoodwinked when interviewing an agent on behalf of a 
danghter or sister who is secking an honest situation 
abroad. 

Tho reason for this ignorance of the methods of those 
engaged in tho traffic is easy to understand. Most of you 
are alive to the tricks of the ordinary sharper, because of 


the publicity given his methods in the Prose. Put the 
relatives of a girl who becomes a victim of the White 
Slave Traffic naturally hate publicity, and details of 
these cases, therefore, seldom appear in the papers. 

It is, however, publicity of the extremely clever methods 
adopted that gives warning to others. That is ample 
justification for exposing a trade which is responsible for 
luring abroad hundreds of young girls from this country. 
That is the reason for starting this great national crusade. 

Commencing with this weck’s issue, Af. A. P. will publish 
an important series of articles which will throw the full 
pees of publicity on the dark ways of the traffickers’ work. 
The articles will make it abundantly clear that the White 
Slave Traffic is a thoroughly organised and ingenious 
system of business, and one which is allowed to cxist 
only by reason of the attitude of indifference assumed by 
the public who, through ignorance, do not realisc its 
awfulness. 

We ask our readers to co-operate in the campaign. 
a on the subject is invited, and we shall be 
ple to hear from any reader who has had personal 
experienccof the methods of 
the White Slave Traffickers, (~““YYYYe~rr™ 
and is willing to help forward 
the work of exposure. . 

Letters will naturally be 
treated in the strictest confi- 
dence, and no names will be r] | 5 é 
published without the con- § 
sent of the parties interested. 


Borelgges. ahenks ets NOW ON SALE 
M.A. P., Henrietta Street, ONE PENNY. 


London, W.C., and marked 


“* Private.” aa ean: 
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Some Stories of Prince 
Victor Napoleon, whose 
Marriage with the late 
King Leopold’s Daughter, 
Princess Clementine, may Shortly be Celebrated. 


\ ‘ Dee! 


Ir is whispered in Court circles that one result of the 
death of King Leopold II. of Belgium will be the early 
celebration of a marriage that he had for some years 
strenuously opposed. This marriage will bring to an end 
the somewhat troubled engagement of his daughter, 
Princess Clementine, and Prince Victor Napoleon, the 
great-grandnephew of the famous Emperor, and the head 
of the Bonaparte family. 

The Prince has for many years past lived at Brussels, 
in a handsome mansion in the Avenue Louise. For a 
Royalty, he is not overburdened with wealth, because his 
father, from whom he had certain domestic differences of 
opinion, disinherited him and solemnly denounced him 
asa traitor.’ ‘To Victor, my eldest son,” his will ran, 
“T leave nothing. He is a traitor and a rebel.” 


How They Met. 

The Prince, however, received a comfortable fortune 
from his mother, and it is understood that he receives 
also a very large allowance from the Empress Eu énie. 

Princess Clementine, who had lived amongst domestic 
hatreds from her youth up, met the Prince for the first 
qtime while she was driving in the Bois de Cambre, near 
‘Brussels, Georges Freddy, the French author, describes 
atheir first meeting rather prettily. 
= “Their eyes meet and hold,” he writes. ‘‘ A magnetic 
‘wave passes between the two exiles—the one of fatherland, 
the other of love.’ With the Prince it appears to have 
been a case of love at first sight ; while the Princess, on her 
return to the Palace, began an exhaustive study of 
Napoleonic literature. ‘She loved, and happiness 
dawned on the horizon.” 

Very soon after this meeting, the Prince and the Princess 
met at some pocist poms and the friendship between the 
two very quickly deve into a tacit engagement. 

Tato this garden of love there came presently a wicked 
fairy in the form of Leopold II., who, when he heard of 
the engagement, promptly refused his consent, and ordered 
the match to be broken off. His ponipe reason, of 
course, was his fear of annoying the French Government, 
for though Prince Victor is quite a harmless young man 
he is supposed to have an cye on the throne of France, 


France Quite Indifferent. 

The Prince decided, however, that Princess Clementine 
was worth fighting for, so he got the Empress Eugénie 
and the Emperor of Austria to plead for him. But even 
these high personages failed to placate the angry sings 
so Victor took an even bolder step. He sounded the 
French Government on the question, and was coldly 
informed from Paris that his matrimonial projects were 
of no interest to France or to the French people. 

Tis intelligence he carried triumphantly to the King, 
but the latter obstinately. held to his original position. 
Evea when the Prince offered to abdicate his position as 
head of his family and to hand over to his brother all 
claim t> th> throne of France, Leopold still refused his 
consent, and after this interview the Prince and tho 
King pirted 02 anything but friendly terms. 

Meanwhile, the King was subjected to a good deal of 
domestic pressure by his daughter. Clementine has a will 
of her own, and though during her father’s life she had 
to put up witha good deal of petty tyranny, she considered 
that his interfer2nce in her love affairs was more than 
she could be expected to stand. There were, therefore, 
some rather heated arguments between the two, and 
when the King failed to convince her that what he said 
was right must be right, he took the usual course followed 
by Kings with refractory relatives. He said she was 
mad and shut her up in her own apartments, 


Leopold's Clever Ruse. 

The sole effect of this was that the health of the Princezss 
who was, and is, passionately devoted to outdoor life, 
went from bad to worse, and the Court doctors 
announced that they would not be answerable for the 

uences if she were kept in her irksome confinement. 

It cannot be denied that, in his own queer way, Leopold 
was fond of his youngest daughter, so that there was very 
little difficulty put in the way of her removal to St. Raphael 
on the Riviera. Before she left Brussels, however, the 
King sought to work on his daughter's deeply religious 
nature by informing her that as Prince Victor had some 
years before contracted a morganatic marriage, it would 
not be decent for him to marry again. 

This news was a terrible blow to Clementine, who had 
not known of the Prince’s earlier marriage, and Leopold 
arranged that a high prelate of the Church should go to 
St. Raphael in ,order to convince the Princess that 


marriage with the Prince would be very wrong. 

So matters remained until the death of Leopold. It is 
now suggested that Clementine’s religious scruples have 
been removed by the annulling of the Prince’s morganatic 
marriage, and that his marriage with Clementine will take 
place next autumn when the Belgian Court goes out of 
mourning. 


bad 


The teacher was explaining the word " recuperate.” 
a hard day’s toil?’’ 


NOT HIS FAULT. 

A story is told of a well-known Sheffield tenor, who, 
when asked to sing at a dinner, although he had no music 
with him, went on to the platform to try. 

He did his best, but he broke down in the middle, and 
retired. 

He was cheered up by an elderly man sitting next to 
him, who tapped him on the shoulder, and said : 

“Never mind, lad, tha’s done thy best; but t’ feller 
at asked thee to sing owt to be shot !’” 


—— fe 


“ Waat did the poet mean when he called his country 
‘the land of the free and the home of the brave’ ?” 

“ He was poe referring to bachelors and married 
men,” said old Mr. Smithers, sadly. 

eee cont ap ceeeeemtenie) 

f*SevENTEEN mothers in the villa 
agreed to decide by ballot which h 
baby.” 

‘Well, who won it ?” 
_f Each baby got one vote !’’ 


one fGen 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

Just before the election a local politician delivered 
an address upon politics in gencral to a school. When 
he had finished, he said : 

“ Now, can any of you tell me what a statesman is ?” 

A little hand went up, and a little girl replied: “A 
statesman is a man who makes speeches. 

“Hardly that,” answered the politician. “ For 
instance, I sometimes make speeches, and yet I am not a 
statesman.” 

The little hand went up again. “I know,” and the 
answer came triumphantly, “A statesman is a man who 
makes good speeches.” 

a 


FATAL RED TAPE. 


Lives Lost by Rigid Regulations. 


mothers’ club 
the handsomest 


Wira the possible exception of Germany, England is 
popularly supposed to be the home of Red Tape, but 
France has just supplied an ny of the fear of acting 
contrary to regulations that must be unique. 

A: farm servant had had a reement with his 
employer, and straightway went out and hanged himself 
on @ tree. A passer-by discovered him almost imme- 
diately, but instead of cutting him down and so saving 
his life, went off to inform the nearest official. This 
worthy hurried to the spot, where a small crowd stood 
gaping at tho unfortunate man without attempting to 
do anything. 

The official was as bad. He found that there was still 
a chance of saving the would-be suicide, but as he was 
hanging in the neighbouring parish, he refused to act without 
the proper authority. So he went off to find his comrade 
in whose district the now dead body was suspended. 

This gentleman was not found until half an hour had 
elapsed, and when he arrived a discussion ensued as to 
which parish the body was really in. Neither man being 
certain, they went away to consult a map, when it was 
found to be in a third parish! After the correct official 
had been notified and accepted the decision, he went 
away to consult his superiors, after which the body 
was at last removed. 

Something of a similar nature happened in London 
nearly two years nen A man who was casually employed 
by Camberwell Borough Council moved across the 
street because of some unpleasantness with his neigh- 
bours. He was a man of good character who discharged 
his duties to ponerse satisfaction, but one of the 
unemployed in the borough reported that there was a 
labourer working for the Council who did not belong to 
Camberwell. 

Inquiries were made, and it was discovered that this 
man by moving across the road had come under the 
jurisdiction of Walworth. He was quite unaware of 
the fact himself, but as a committee of the Council had 
passed a regulation that none but Camberwell men were 
to be employed, the engineer had to discharge him. 

As soon as he found out he was in Walworth and so was 
ineligible for employment, he once mpre shifted his 
quarters. But he was too late, another had been given 
his place, and as he could not find work elsewhere after 
trying his utmost, he committed suicide. 

A woman who had met with a serious accident not 
long ago was within an ace of losing her life owing to a 
stupid adherence to regulations. Owing to a street 
accident she staggered into a chemist’s shop, with a bad 
gash inher arm. The chemist saw it was a bad case and 
necessitated hoeinl treatment, so hastily binding up the 
wound, he held the bandage as tightly as possible to 
prevent the excessive bleeding. 

Having a telephone in his shop, he called up the exchange 
and asked to be put on to a doctor, but the girl would not 
do so until he had put the money in the slot. In vain he 
stated it was an urgent case, that ho had no assistant in 
the place, and that he had no change. 

In the end he had to carry the half-unconscious woman 
a few doors away where he got into communication with a 
doctor. She was ultimately taken to the hospital where 
she lay unconscious for six hours, and it was feared at 
i hat she would not recover, so much blood had she 
os 
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Some Acts that Parliamert 
has Passed to Checkmate 
the Foreigner. 


In view of a possible ch sooner or later in our 

alae change which ‘will certainly be viewed pers 

isapproval by other nations—it is interesting to recall 
that there are already on our statute book a number of 
laws to the detriment of foreigners. 

For instance, there is the Aliens Act, passed in 1905. 
Up till that year any alien, no matter how dirty, diseased, 
or destitute, was free to come over to this country and 
make his home here. He might even be a criminal 
of the most dangerous type. It did not matter. Our 
port authorities had no power to stop him from landing, 
nor could our magistrates order him to be ° 

: All ae is — altered. The Act provides for the most 
stringent medical examination of all immigrants arrivin 
here, and absolutely bars the entry of paupers an 
ordinary criminals, while carefully safeguarding the 
interests of those who may have sought an asylum here 
on account of political offences, It provides for the 
deportation of those who abuse our hospitality. 

The Patents Act of 1907. 

Then there is the Merchandise Marks Act, which 
provides that foreign goods may be stopped on importa- 
tion unless they are marked with the name of the country 
of their origin. This measure was designed to put a stop to 
articles manufactured abroad being sold here as British 
made. Supplementary to this is the Patents Act of 1907, 
which provides for the revocation of British Patents that 
are worked by foreigners residing outside the United 
Kingdom. Be 

Foreign firms were especially furious over this latter 
Act, but they had to submit, ea the result has been that 
the last twelve months has seen a considerable transfer 
to this country of foreign capital for the manufacture of 
patented articles. 

Other foreign patentees have preferred to t licenses 
under working agreements with British already 
established, rather than be at the risk and expense of 
starting new factories of their own over here. But in 
either case the result has been that work, formerly done 
entirely by foreigners in foreign countries, is now being 
done largely by British workmen in Britain, 

Looking After Our Shipping. 

Another measure that galls the alien not a little is the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, an important provision 
of which is that the owners of British ships must be 
British subjects, either born or naturalised, e import- 
ance of some such precaution as this in view of a possiblo 
war with some great European power is ciently 
obvious. Yet prior to the year named, many of our best 
ships were owned by aliens, who might conceivably 
become active enemies as soon as hostilities broke out. 

A neat little measure designed to protect British women 
against the designs of alien matrimonia! swindlers, is tho 
Marriago with Foreigners Act, which became law in 1906. 
Prior to its passing, a woman might easily find herself a 
wife in Britain, yet no wife in or Germany, as 
the case might be. Now, such a thing is practically an 
impossibility. 

Any foreigner about to contract a marriage with a 
British subject, must first obtain a certificate from the 
proper authorities of his own country that everything is in 
order, and his failure to do so constitutes a criminal 
offence. This one provision has largely put a stop to the 
exploits of the various bogus barons, counts, and chevaliers 
who used regularly to come over here in order to exploit 
the affections of wealthy British spinsters, 

No More Rotten Watches. 

Formerly the United States, and, in a lesser degree, othe 
nations, used to make large numbers of mata, brushes, and 
such-like wares, in their gaols and penitentiaries, and 
because the Trade Unions in such countries objected, very 
naturally and rly, to their being sold there to the 
detriment of the workers, they used to dump them 
amongst us at less than cost price. This was put a stop 
to by the Foreign Prison-Made Goods Act of 1897. 

A few years ago, again, Britain was flooded with 
dumped foreign watches, sup to be of gold and 
silver, as the case might be, but which contained in reality 
only an insignificant proportion of either of these precious 
metals. In 1907, however, the Assay of Im Watoh 
Cases Act knocked that little enterprise on the head. 

A somewhat similar measure was the Hall-Marking of 
Foreign Plate Act, which became law in 1904, and w''~h 
effectually provented inferior silverware from 1 fn; 
palmed off on the unwary buyer as best Sheffield. 

_ Thon, too, most foreign nations profess to be very 
godignant at what they term our squeamishness in refusing 
to allow them to send over here cattle, sheep, or p 
whether alive or dead, concerning the etki al 
which there is any suspicion. 


That the stringent precautions now in however, 
are justified by the resulta, is shown by the fact that sinos 


pl jer of the Diseases of Animals Act the more 
dreaded plagues, such as, for instance, rinderpest, 
anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, and the terrible pleuro- 
cera have been practically unknown this 
country, 


“d “Tommy,” he aeked, “ what does your father d fi 
He reads the NOVEL,” replied the observant ek ae 
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Workers’ , 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Up-to-Date,” etc. 


Ne eeeeeOeeeee 


The heroine of these novel stories—each of which 
is complete in itsclf and can be read independently 
of the others—is a beautiful girl imbued with 
a passionate hatred of cruelty, injustice, meanness, 
and crime in all forms, who, on coming into a small 
fortune, resolves to devote her life and energy to a 


A Handy Breathe-able 
Remedy that is a 
Sure Safeguard & Cure. 


UCH of the suffering and 
heavy mortality from lung 


retribution upon unpunished offenders, and works 
haphazard, but with the instinct of a born detective. 
She is a feminine Sir Galahad, a detective missionary 
and a champion of the oppressed, who runs to earth 
some extraordinary people in a series of amazing and 


RARAAAAARAARAR RRA OOOO 


THE DISGUISED “BLIND MAN.” 

Wonrk-Peror_e were hurrying home, the shops wero brilliantly 
lighted, and the big factory at the end of the strect was 
pouring forth its turgid stream of humen toilers through the 
narrow gate in the long, blank wall. 

Some hurried home, others loitered before the attractive 
shop windows, and further down along the gutter coster- 
mongers had placed their stalls, around which the poorer 
people, and a good many of the better class, congregated. 

e spaces between tho fruit stalls held an occasional 
beggar, 9 woman with a baby selling matches, a hawker or 
two offering toys with noisy recommendation and animated 
demonstration—the walking postman, the tumbling teddy 
near and the mechanical mouse that chases its tail in endless 
circles. 

Rachel had just turned into the street at the end ncar tho 
factory, which was the darkest, when her pity was aroused 
by the condition of the hawkers standing nearly ankle deop 
in mud, shivering, pinched, and miserable. To them a few 
shillings would save untold misery, whercas she, who burned 
to redress wrongs and alleviate suffering, was posscssed of 
pounds out of which she could get no real joy. 

She had often made spasmodic charitable attacks upon 
tho apparently limitless tide of human suffering, spending 
freely—sometimes injudiciously—but alas! it would want 
millions to make any impression. 

A Gift of Five Shillings. 

She went forward now and gave the woman with the baby 
Lalf a crown. The recipient was too astonished to speak at 
first, then broke into a torrent of thanks and blessing. Rachel 
passed on, and at the end of the wall, just under a lamp, 
stood a blind man with the usual stick and dog, and a crutch 
and * card upon his chest. The legend was illegible in the 

ark. 

“ Poor wretch! Why does a nation leave its blind to bog 
in the streets—surely they should bo a perpetual charge on 
the State, and their care undertaken by their more fortunate 
fellows.” 

Rachel found in her purse a great ugly five-shilling-picce. 
Its value was of no consequence to her, its weight and size 
an irritation. Without a moment’s hesitation she dropped 
it into the tin mug hanging round the neck of the blind man. 
He thanked her mechanically, and she passed on, but had not 
proceeded far when someone touched her on the arm. She 
turned, to behold a strange woman, respectably dressed, and 
anxious to speak to her. 

“‘ Excuso me, lady, but I think you ought to know that you 
only waste your money on that man.” 

“You know him, then? The r fellow is blind. Surely 
he needs all the help that comes his way.” 

“Yes, that’s right enough—if he really was blind, but he 
isn't.” 

** How do you know that ?” 

They were standing in the middle of the crowded pavement, 
and the woman, who was rather agitated and flushed, found 
some difficulty in expressing herself. Sho seemed sorry that 
ehe had spoken, and almost inclined to say no more, but 
Rachel was not to bo put off. 


“He Squares the Police.” 


“Come over here and tell me more.” 
frayd roused her at once. 

“T hope you'll excuse my stopping you. I didn’t mean 
a at first, but when I saw how muc!i you gavo! thought it my 
uty.” 

“How do you know the man is not blind ?” 

.“ Well, I often pass this way. I come up to meet my man, 
xho works at the electro-plate factory at the end of the 
strect. That old rascal only comes up here on pay days— 
like some of tho others—and cringes and whi I've 


The suggestion of 


ines. 

iven him moncy three times. At first it was coppers, 

ut he never thanked me. One day I gave him sixpence. He 
heard the coin rattle in the tin, and { belicve he thought it 
was a farthing, for I saw him look at it under his eye-shade, 
although his card says he has been blind for ten years. But 
that isn’t all. I got suspicious, and waited about and 
watched him. I heard him chaff the police—he wouldn’t be 
there if he didn’t square the police.” 

“ You don’t mean that beggars pay moncy bribes: -to the 
Police ? ” 

“Well, I’ve read they do, and like enough it’s true, for 
they move the others on. That old rascal often chaffs them. 
Twice I’ve seen policemen go up and pretend to put moncy 
in his tin, but when they think no once is looking they draw 
Money out. It’s disgraceful that ple should be robbed 
when they think they're giving charity. It ought to be 

own up.” 

“It certainly ought, but perhaps you're mistaken.” 

“Not me. I’m talking about what I know. I knew he 
Wouldn't stay long after the factory hands had gone, so I 


M 
single-handed combat with evil. She seeks to bring | 


“Monarchs I Have Guarded,” by the great French detective, Xavier Paoli, appears in the Februar 


disease in large industrial 
centres is due to constantly in- 
haling dust, smoke, grit, and fine 
particles of foreign matter in 
factories and workshops. “ Pot- 
ter’s Asthma,” “ Mason’s Lung,” 
“Miller’s and Baker’s Asthma,” 
“ Steel Grinder’s Rot,” “Miner's Cough,” and 
many similar chest complaints are types of such 
troubles, but almost every factory and workshop 
has its own special dust, dirt, steamy atmosphere, 
bad odour, gas fumes, or other impurity inducive 
of chest troubles and lung ailments. 

Usually it is not until chronic bronchitis or 
asthma has supervened, or until some constitutional 
chest weakness has been seriously aggravated 
that the worker begins to think of remedies. The 
regular and timely use of Peps is the best safeguard. 
Every worker in dusty trades should take at least 
one Pep at night on leaving work, to clear the 
lungsand throat of accumulated impurities. Where 
lung-mischief has already made its appearance, a 
Peps tablet should be taken whenever an attack of 
coughing, throat irritation, or difficulty in breath- 
ing comes on. The handy form of Peps makes 
them particularly suitable for this purpose, and as 
Peps are entirely free from opium, chloral, or 
other drowsy drugs, they do not injuriously affect 
the working powers or upset the 
stomach and bowels. Regularly 
used, Peps will ensure a life 
of freedom from throat 

and chest troubles to 
workers of all classes. 


COLDS & QUIKSY FOR 
15 YEARS. 


Mr. Thos. C, Mcrgan, of 105 Ffor- 
chaman Road, Cumaman, Aberdare, 
8S. Wales, writes: * While following 
my work asa miner I often pass quite 
sud.ienly Jroma warm atmosphere to a 
cold oue, and for yeais I suffered 
severely from colds and quinsy, 
J was constantly in the doc- 
tor’s hands, and often had to 
stay away from work. For 
something like fiftern 
years 1 eapevrimented with 
treatments of every kind, 
but J never venesited wntil 
I tried Peps. They 
cleared out thebreathing 
passages, made breathing 
easy, and in some magic 
way also made my throat 
and chest stronger,”’ 
Peps will cure the worst 


cold, stop the most chro- 
nic cough and bron- 


thrilling adventures. 


watched him one night, and followed him home. He hobbled 
away for about half a mile, then going down a side street 
changed his cap, took off his cye-shade and his wig, and his 
neck-cloth, and put them all in a bag; and when he reached 
a step where he could sit down, he slip) off his old boots, 
and there were quite ones underneath. He stood 
upright then, and I could sce that he wasn’t old either. 
I kept on following him, and he walked to Middleton Square, 
and, would you believe it, he lived in one of those nico little 
houses with the gardens in front. He opened the front door 
and went in with a latch-key. He’s well off, or he couldn’t 
live there, and if he didn’t live there he wouldn’t have let 
himself in with a key.” 

“The rascal!” exclaimed Rachel, “‘ he ought to be pun- 
bet. Thank you very much for telling me, it was very find 
of you.” 

“It was no kindness, only I thought it right. I’m glad 
you don’t mind my speaking about it. Good night, miss.” 

“ Good night!’ 

Rachel returned to have a look at the impostor, and felt 
@ certain amount of admiration for the excellent effect he 
produced with his dog, his shabby bag, tho little bit of carpet 
at his fect, the battered mug, the weather-worn card, and 
the old stick. His white locks blew in the breeze and excited 
the compassion of the young and the strong. 

Here was o case for honest exposure; one to which no 
Particular glory attached ; and, it might prove very un- 
pleasant. But duty was duty, and her mission allowed no 
scope for thoughts of self. 

She set to work at once to gather sufficient evidence for 
& prosecution. She watched the r for an hour, counted 
the number of persons who gave him money, and on three 
occasions, when well-dressed folk dropped in silver, accosted 
their donors, explained the situation, and begged them for 
their names and addresses. 


Followed Home. 

All refused, on the plea that they didn’t want to be mixed 
up in such an affair; but at last a crabby old gentleman, 
impressed by her indignation, promised assistance, refusing it, 
however, when she requested his card. 

This lack of success did not discourage her. She waited 
about until the blind beggar started for home, and soon 
found out for herself that all she had heard was true. His 
behaviour followed the lines described by her informant. 
She followed him home, and saw him met at the gate by 
a smart-looking woman, who might have been his daughter, 
or his wife. : 

It was necessary to exercise considerable self-control to 
prevent her indignation getting the upper hand. 

She would have written i friend Inspector Dewer, of 
Scotland Yard, immediately on arrival at home if she had not 
read in the papers that morning that he had gonc to Germany 
on official business connected with some bank frauds. 

This left her entirely dependent upon her own resources. 
All she could do now was to call at the local police station to 
lodge a complaint against the blind beggar. She was received 
on the doorstep by a portly inspector without his hat, who 
listened to her with much boredom, scarcely suppressing a 
gh When she mentioned the corruption of the police 

y bribery on the part of the blind man he grinned, then 
advised her rudely to go away. : ‘ chitis, and protect the 

“ If I were you, young lady, I'd attend to mySwn business.” | i Chron’ seenee AS 

This nettled her, and she spoke her mind rather strongly, es = 41 9 3 
which apparently riled the official, for he turned his back 
and went into the office, leaving her to go away. 

The situation was worse and worse. They did not intend 
to take action, even if the public were being swindled. It 
was monstrous. 

““T’ll have this matter sifted and put right if it costs me a 
hundred pounds!” she exclaimed when she narrated the 
adventure to Polly. “I'll have evidence got together, 
and I'll go to the chief commissioner myself.” 

Peeping Through a Peep-hole. 

Once more she followed the beggar from a distance, but 
on this occasion his method of procedure was different. 
He kept his disguise on fora much longer time, and on coming 
opposite a shabby house ina quiet strect—a dilapidated jlace 
with a closed shop-front and two big doors joining it up with 
a cart-shed, he cropt up to the stable doors and attempted to 
peep through into the dark interior. ; 

Rachel, from the shadow of a doorway on the opposite side of 
the road, saw him bend down to a yertionles peep ecs where 
he remained for some time. Then he applied his ear to the 
door, but his eavesdropping did not seem to mect with 
success ; he finally passed on, and discarded his disguise as 
soon as he was out of range of the house. Then he hurried 
home to Middleton Square as before. 

Tingling with curiosity, Rachel returned to the mysterious 
darkened cart-shed. It was now lighted np. The ramshackle 
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reorly three tiinca the 
quantity of L Lisizc. 


Cut out this coupon and 
enclose it with 1d. stamp (for 
return postage) to the Peps Co., 
Carlton Hill, Leeds, who will 
send you a a.mple free. 
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ple inside, but there was & 
sound o beeees. talk. iar bent down mt apres 

= throagh favoured blind man ; 
» peop hole, tevomred OF the shed, « pioce of board 


doors concealed the 


her a view 
ae ae great packing pene bed of straw, 
ide was & ing-case ing on & 5 
with three men at work on boards at the top. 
et eed ae sir thy tsgeed beastly 
as ay steed: beck So muvey and themselves 
frequently from « large con beer. . 
as cai ippy- Get inside and see how it fite, 
said one. 


First one man then another jumped in through the opening 
at the top left by one loose board, and cowered down in tho 
straw with which the case was filled. 

“ Now then, are you ready ?” 

“Right ho!” 

* Pull down the trap.” . 

The piece of loose wood had a strap inside, it was really 
on a concealed hinge. It was into position, and the 
third man tapped it gently with his hammer and drove home 
es nal 


nails. 
“ Pat your back under and see if it comes Ay easily.” 

The board was easily displaced and a h 

“That's all righ 
close. That's the style, it looks beautiful.” ; 

The rumble of a heavy van was now heard coming down 
the street. It came along as if intending to stop outside the 
shut-up-shop, compelling Rachel to escape. She h 
back into the cover of the doorway, puzzled indeed. 

“They must be criminals.” . 

The idea went no further. The cart waiting outside the shed 
bore the name of the electro-plate factory outside which the 
blind man usually took up his position. Moreover, it was 
piled with a mountainous load of crates similar to the one in 
the shed. 

The carman jumped down, and instantly the wide cart- 
shed doors were flung open and the closed crate was run on 

of to the end of the lorry. The two men settled it gently and 
the cart drove off. 6 carman was in a hurry and obviously 
uneasy. 

Rachel went quickly after and managed to reach the factory 
just in time to see the doors opened by the night-watchman, 
who had just come on duty. The cart drove through into 
the yard and backed into the building with its load, coming 
to rest at the foot of the lift which would carry the crate to 
the top of the warehouse on the morrow. 

Scowled at by the Inspector. 

The plot was now fairly obvious. The men in the crate 
were thieves who had secured entry into the factory and 
would be locked in for the night. This was assuredly 
matter for the police. they refused to take any notice 
there would be trouble later on. 

She hovered about, uncertain what to do. Presently the 
carman came out, having put up his horses in t’. stable, 
and went home, after a visit to a neighbouring public-house. 

Should she follow him or go rem t to the police? The 
decision was in favour of the police-station. The same 
{nspector received her, and scowled when she crossed the 
threshold. 

He was just putting on his hat ready to go out. 

“T’'ve come to tell you that there are thieves in the 

- elcctro-plate factory at the end of Market Street. They are 
. pousaaied in a crate which went in upon a lorry with other 
xes.”” 

“ Jupiter!” cried the inspector, leaping into life and 
activity with a bound, and ing back to his office. 

She heard him shouting to his men ; there was a shuffling 
and scrambling, and a sudden rush of constables  aaioag on 
their helmets; then they all bolted out of the oor. 
fe inspector, without waiting for further details, fled with 
them. 

Rachel was somewhat disconcerted. Perhaps they were 

ping to take a nearer cut. She returned to the neighbour- 
& of the factory. 

Here, to her amazement, she beheld the blind man on duty 
again, but no constables. She guessed now that the blind 
man was onc of the thieves, his mission being to watch and 
give warning. 

Not a constable to be seen. The factory gate was closed. 
All the windows dark. Very few people in the street. Just 
as Rachcl approached, intending to plant herself opposite 
the blind man, ready to attempt his capture or raise an alarm, 
or at any rate prevent him aiding his accom , the old 
fraud dropped his tin mug, his stick and crutch, deserted his 
dog, and leaped with a bound towards the solid brick wall, 
against which he scemed to dash himself. More amazing 
atill, he practically walked up the flat wall by invisible steps, 
climbing like a monkey. 

The Chase. 


At the same moment a shrill whistle was heard. 
Rachel, for a moment too astonished to move, suddenly 
found her energy and ran to that portion of the wall whero 


tho blind man had disappeared. 
Here she found great nails driven in tho mortar, to form 
secret steps. 
ay constable came rushing round the corncr and she screamed 
im: 
“This way, this way! He's gono over here.”* 
“* Where 2” 


* Up here, he climbed by these nails.” 

«Right you are, I'm after him.” 

With much less agility than his quarry, he managed to 
climb over the wall. Other constables arrived, and one 
standing in the middle of the road shouted : 

*‘ There he is, up there! After him! There he goes!” 

A dark figure could be seen running along the parapet of 
the low ing, but the gloom made it impossible to dis- 


ange ish anything Lear 

e constable Rachel had sent over the wall came back 
reviling, and, when she asked why, tore off without answer 
towards the wooden gates, where ho banged for admittance 
like ao madman. 

Tho night-watchman let him in, and almost at the same 
moment, when the coast was quite clear, and not a constable 
in a the blind man appeared on the wall and leapt down. 

There was no time for hesitation. Rachel rushed at him 


ior ha sca ‘a hite locks of his wig 
wy ew 0 : } 
= and, shouting wildly to 

, for she still clutched. In his efforts to get free 
he dragged her as far as the lamp-post and his words gradually 
penetrated to her brain. ; 

“You silly girl, what the— Why, good gracious— 
_ —_- 1 My dear young lady, you'll undo three weeks 
work if——” 

“Inspector Dewer !” 

He was gone on the instant, and tore round to the other 
side of the works. A shot now rang out, followed by loud 
cries from the constables and the ebrill whistling of the 


ag ge summoning more assistance. . 

e whole place was surrounded. The thicves, who were 
out of their packing-case, and already at work on the safe, 
were run to earth and yom in the yard, fortunately 
without any harm from the shooting. . 

In the excitement, Rachel was forgotten. She retired 
to the other side of the road, feeling dazed and stupid, and 
wondering if, after all, she hadn’t done more harm than good. 

When a little knot of men presently og 7 from the yard 
they were ag ese two captives. Inspector Dewer 
looked ro for hel and greeted her as calmly os if 
nothing had happened. 

“ Where the dickens did you spring from? We secm fated 
to be always meeting.” 

“TJ thought you were in Germany.’ 

* Oh, dear co, have those little paragraphs put in the 
paper at intervals—precautionary measures to deceive the 
men I am watching. I got scent of this business, and knew 
the whole scheme. The one thing I didn’t know was when 
they would put it into operation, or how many of the employees 

icated. When they sent in age xg after 


were implica’ i 
business hours, I knew the rascals were ely installed. 


Dangerous Customers. 


* Do you know what their plan was ? 
clever. Chey meant to loot the safo and take away & huge 


the police would have searched the premises without os gee 


in the morning. 
“‘T had intended to tackle the business alone although 
es dangerous customers, that was why I made the wall 
y 80 that I could slip over in 8 minute if the night-watch- 
man happened to be one of the gang. I didn’t want the local 
pn interfering. As it is, it’s just as well oO” turned up, 
or one of the beggars used his revolver. But I must be off 
and see them safely charged and under lock and key. Good 


hel’s head was swimming. Inspector Dewer spoke 
of it all as if it were as simple and natural as meting peas, 
all in the day’s work. In addition she felt rather foolish, 
but she was to have an honourable share in the night’s capture, 
for it was due to her warning at the station that the constables 
had come upon the scene in time to save Dewer from being 
* potted ” at close quarters, as he most certainly would have 
been if he had surprised the thieves in the empty warehouse, 
assisted only by the night-watchman and the man on the 
beat—the one who used to be allowed to share the takings 
of the blind man’s mug. 

The only pleasant part of the business camo later, when 
the manager of the works sent Rachel a mysterious parcel. 
It contained a presentation tea service in “ our best electro,” 
suitably engraved with a record of the firm’s appreciation of 
her timely warning to the police. 

(Next week’s adventure is entitled “The Phantom 

Yacht.”) 
—— iO 


“Waar is the meaning of this, sir?’ inquired an 
employer sternly. ‘Asleep at your desk before mid- 


day?” 

eT ym extremely sorry, sir,” answered the offending 
clerk, ‘‘ but my baby has keg mo awake all night.” 

“Indeed! ‘Then you had better bring the child here 
to-morrow, and perhaps it will keep you awake during 
the day, too!” 

— ee ote 
A SURE WAY. 

A cErTAIN learned professor enjoys a good joke, and his 
pupils often come to him when they have heard a new one. 
uch was the case when one of the students came to 
him and said@® 
“ Professor, wouldn’t you like a good recipo for catching 
rabbits.” 

““ Why, yes,” replied the Professor. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

“ Well, you just crouch down behind a thick stone wall, 
and make a noise like a turnip.” 

Quick asa flash came the reply: “Oh, a better way than 
that would be for you to go and sit quietly in a bed of 
cabbage and look natural.” 


Special to Ladies. 


The Announcements of the big London Stores which 
appear in the London 


Buily Express 


are always full of interest on account of the number of 
bargains shown and the low prices charged. 
Order the “Daily Express” to be delivered at your 
house regularly. It will mean money saving. 
Price One Halfpenny. 


fewer than nine different grou: 


mother had scarcely been able to pay, entered 
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Tne great German firm that is known to everyones 
‘3, and which supplies half the civilised 


be Krupp 
world with what it wants in the way of cannon, is buyi 


orld wits rat land in Holland with the object of erecting 
new works there. 

If so, this gigantic business, which already gives employ- 
ment to about 150,000 men, and owns a city and several 
towns and vill in Germany, will soon possess no 
of works. 

The rise of the firm has been remarkably swift. In 
1810 working mechanio called Frederick Krupp, set 


up as forge in the village of Essen. Wretchedly r, 
he et contrived to = four workmen in his pay. He 
hi 


ideas which, he hoped, would revolutionise the 


Handicapped by his poverty, however, and by a ten 


manufacture of steel. 


years’ lawsuit, he accomplished nothing, and died, worn 
out by failure, in 1826. 


When his son Alfred, for whose schooling the widowed 
the business 
in 1848, he found, to use his own words, “ three workmen 
and considerably more debts than cash.” Before his 


death, fifty years later, he was one of the most powerful 
factors in the wars of Europe. 


The Firm's Living Landmark. 


Wedged in between two huge workshops in Essen, 


which is now a city of a quarter of a million inhabitants, 


and is pentealy the property of the firm, there stands 
the tiny old-fashioned cottage in which the founder of 
the firm struggled for a livelihood. It bears an inscription 
in the handwriting of Alfred Krupp, commending the 
example of his parents to the wo: people. The site of 
that cottage is worth thousands, but it still stays unused. 

It would be difficult to name three countries 
in which the Krupp firm have no interests, In Germany 
they own, besides Essen (their headquarters), the Ger- 
mania Dockyard at Kiel (where build Dread- 
noughts), three coal mines, many iron mines and foundries, 
and great steel-making works at Rheinhausen on the 
Rhine, and at Magdebourg. 

They have coal and iron mines all over The 
famous iron-mining town of Bilbao, in partly 
theirs. It is from Bilbao that Britain gets most of hor 
supplies of iron ore. 

An Hotel for Krupp’s Guests Only. 

Everything Krupp’s do is on a igantio scale. At 
Essen they keep an hotel solely for ile use of the firm’s 

ests. These are chiefly foreign military and naval 
Officers inspecting the work Krupp’s are carrying out for 
their respective countries. No bills, of course, are 
presented. This hotel costs Krupp’s a clear £25,000 a 


year. 

Alfred Krupp was succeeded by his son, the second 
Frederick Krupp. The new head of the firm was a peacc- 
loving scientist with a passion for botan and zoology. 
and a positive distaste for cannon-making. Rumour 
has it, however, that on at least one occasion he mace 
his presence felt. On one occasion he bearded Bismarck 
in his den and told him flatly that a certain war must not 
break out. And it did not. 

There are several uncrowned kings in Europe, and tho 
head of the Krupp firm is certainly one of them. There 
are very few nations that can wage — war without the 
assistance of Krupp’s. 

The firm is now managed by a board of twelve directors, 
the chairman of which is the second husband of Frau 
Krupp, the late Frederick's widow. Frau Krupp, as sho 
is still called, is the largest shareholder. The namo, 
by the way, is pronounced “ Kroop.”’ 

Bound Together by a Badge. 

Frau Krupp and her two daughters have all married 
German barons, friends of the Kaiser. The Emperor. 
indeed, ia said to have done the match-making, os he 
naturally wishes to bind the Krupp interests as firmly 
to those of the State as possible. 

Round Essen four towns have been specially built by 
the Krupp firm for their workmen. Two of these are 

arden cities, much like those of England, and are reserved 
or retired and disabled employés. 

In Essen itself the Krupp institutions are innumerable. 
There are two “ housekeeping schools” for Krupp git!s. 
Besides the usual libraries and technical colleges thero 
are Krupp cafés, Krupp churches, a Krupp hospital, 4 
Krupp park—all solely for the use of the firm’s employés. 
There is a Krupp restaurant, in which two thousand 
Krupp workmen can dine at one time. 

But how is it possible to tell a man who works for 
Krupp’s from one who does not? Simply enough. 
Every one of the 150,000 Krupp employés wears the Krupp 
badge. This is a miniature artillery shell made of platinum. 
Those of twenty years’ service wear the shell mounted on 
gold, those of shorter service -on silver. This 9 plies 
to engineers and workmen. Clerks, on the other band. 
have to wear two pairs of small platinum shells, each pair 


being coupled by a chain, and are thus recognisable by 
their sleeve-links. 


A splendid short story by Arnold Goleworthy appears in the February NOVEL MAGAZINE, Now on aale, price fourpence, 
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Something about Cruft’s Dog Show which opens at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, on February 9th. 


——— 


In the second week of February every all lovers 
of dogs make a pilgrimage to the Ayricaltural Hall, 
Islington, where one of the most important kennel shows 
of the year is held. 

Araovas originally started as © show for spo 
dogs, every variety of the canine breed is now benched, 
so that the lover of the working dog and the lady who 
breeds animals for the boudoir are equally catered for. 


Tue great success of the annual show has been achieved 
by the organising genius of Mr. Croft himself, for dog 
shows require a lot of careful managing if they are to be a 
financial and popular success. 


He first undertook this in connection with a show held 
at Laycock’s Dairy Yard, in the Liverpool Road, 
Islington, which is said to have been one of the pioneers of 
all dog shows. 

Arrerwarps Mr. Cruft went in for management on 
his own account at the Aquarium and the Central Hall, 
Holborn, and it was in 1884 that Cruft’s was first held 
at the Agricultural Hall, iy the first dog show of 
any kind to be held in this uilding was opened in 
June, 1862. 

Some idea of the popularity of this annual fixture 
may be gathered from the fact that the entry at the 
first show numbered fewer than 1,000. This year nearly 
4,000 will be benched, while the classes number 716, an 
increase of 112 over last year. 


PREtTry well all the leading clubs support the show and 
resent cups and prizes for the various breeds they were 
ormed to support. The various cups, trophies, and 

prizes number nearly 1,000 in the aggregate, so that the 
owners of no really valuable animal should go unrewarded_ 


As might be expected, the care of such a large collection 
of animals is no small business, and one or more members 
of the veterinary staff will be on duty day and night, 
while the feeding of the dogs requires a small army of 
Messrs. Spratt’s assistants. 


Amona famous supporters of the Show are the King 
and Queen, the latter showing a fine Borzoi, and some 
basset hounds bred at Sandringham last year, while in 
we his Majesty benched his Clumber spaniel Sandringham 

088. 


Tar other famous dog shows are the Birmingham Show, 
held at the end of January, and the Kennel Club Show, 
which takes place late in the year at the Crystal Palace. 

BramrxcHaM first held a show on November 28th and 
29th, 1859. d 

At that time only sporting dogs were allowed to enter— 

ointers, setters, retrievers, iels, and so on, as its name 
lied, the National Exhibition of Sporting D The 
editor of the FrELD soon joined the managers of the show 
and he had much to do with the great success it achieved. 


Last year, for the first time, the exhibition was held in 
Bingley Hall, its revious homes being the Cheapside 
Repository, Old Wharf, Broad Street, and Curzon Hall. 


Tur Kennel Club was formed in 1873. largely for the 
of improving shows generally, and to them 

rom the pontials and malpractices that were to a certain 
extent rampant. This club has had an enormous influence 
on the breeding of dogs and ail good shows are held under 
its auspices. It is worth noting that there is no record 
of a lady exhibitor before 1862, and that the King and 
Queen patronised the show bench so long ago as 1869, 
when they won a first and second with a couple of Borzois. 


His Mases®® has always taken an interest in all 
matters relating to dogs, and it was largely owing to his 
influence that the practice of cropping terriers was 
condemned by the Kennel Club some fifteen years ago. 
Within the past few years many important a dealing 
with dog breeding and the management of the shows 
have been enacted by the Club, of which the Duke of 
Connaught has been president since 1904. 


Many a ae oy declare that dog shows do more harm 
than good. They say that fanciers breed moro to type 
and endeavour to produce points that tell on the bench 
rather than qualities that are useful in the field. It is 
confidently stated that in the old days sporting dogs were 
more useful than they are now, and a great number of 
men regret that the old field trials in connection with 
thows are now a thing of the past. 


A PECULIAR feature with regard to the value of dogs 
is that, as a rule, the purely fancy varieties bring more 
money than those bred exclusively for sport. Of course 
there are exceptions, but most of the high prices we read 
*Fout are obtained by the non-sporting breeds. 


When you wish to buy 


— 
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ONE TO HER. - 

SHE was 8 sweet young thing, and had come down 
to visit her brother a tha Larios. 

Her relative being on duty, his chum in the band under- 
took to show her round. 

Of course she asked a lot of questions. “ Who is that 
individual 2” she inquired, pointing to a colour-sergeant. 

“Oh, he once shook hands with the King,” said her 
untruthful cavalier; “that’s why he wears a crown on 
ac or 

ey next met a gymnastic instructor wearing a badge 

of crossed Indian cluts. ‘“ Who might he ‘be? ” asked 
the lady. 

“‘ 'That’s the camp barber,” said hercompanion. ‘‘ Can’t 
you see he’s wearing the scissors ?” 

Then a number of stars upon the cuff of s veteran, 
each indicating four ’ gervice, aroused her curiosity. 

“He's the battalion astronomer,” explained the escort 
gravely; “most useful man—guides us home by the 
stars when we've lost ourselves on night mancuvres. ’ 


“How interesting!” said the maiden. Then noting 
his bandsman’s b the representation of an ancient 
stri instrument—she exclaimed slyly : 


‘‘T suppose that thing on your arm means that you're 
the regimental liar 2” 


“ You say my remarks were ill-timed ? '’ said the orator. 
“Yes,” replied his colleague. “They lasted over an 
hour, when they shouldn’t have occupied ten minutes.” 
————jo—__ 


“ Dogs your old friend Jacks, who has made his fortune, 
ever call round to see you nowadays ?” 

“Yes; he and his Lemily come back to the old neigh- 
bourhood occasionally. Look on the trip as a sort of 
slumming expedition, I think.” 


eel 

“T pon’r like these women who gossip about others, 
do you? “ 

*T should say not. Now, there’s Mrs. Green. She's 
always telling mean things about her neighbours. And 
Mrs. Hunter talks perfectly dreadful about her friends. 
Thank goodness, I never say anything about anybody !” 

a eee 


THE PASSING OF THE STEP-GIRL. 


Another change which is being made by a Joint- 
Stock Company. 

Most mistresses know the step-girl. To those who 
keep no servants she comes as a boon and a blessing. 
While even to the comparatively fortunate possessor of 
one or more maids-of-all-work her services aro frequently 
not unwelcome. 

The step-girl is picturesque, if slatternly, and her 
independence is as the independence of the wind, or 
of the thistledown blown of the wind. She is the free-lance 
of the feminine labour army. Bearing bucket and brush 
in place of shield and sword, she sallies forth secking 
soiled steps. 

She is a law unto herself, yet unwritten laws govern 
her curious calling. Suburbia has its beats and its 
rounds other than those of the policeman and the milkman, 
and no self-respecting step-girl trespasses on another 
step-girl’s domain. 

ut all this is going to be altered, is being altered in 
fact. The step-girl, like the “third floor back,” is 
passing. No longer is she to be permitted to class herself 
as an industrial free-lance. She is to be enlisted, uni- 
formed, drilled, brigaded. 

Of course it is a company that is doing it. A joint- 
stock company formed to exploit the labour of—step- 

irls! The thing sounds incredible, jars somewhat. 
Yet doubtless it is all for the best. And anyhow the 
exploitation is a thing accomplished. 

The first warning suburbia had of it was when certain 
districts were invaded, a few weeks back, by a small army 
of sturdy girls, uniformed in red tam-o’-shanters, blue 
woollen jerseys, and brown holland aprons. A man 
superintended their labours, and a cart, made to hold 
fifty gallons of water, followed them. 

Steps were washed and whitened in a trice, one after 
the other, and the outside ‘ brasses ’ were also cleaned, 
and made to shine like gold. It was all done by the timo 
the milk was delivered, and when those streets woke up 
an hour or so later they hardly knew themselves. 

Followed, a canvasser for the company, who explained 
that the same thing could be done each morning and 
every morning, on payment of a small weekly sum. 
Most mistresses succumbed. The advantages were too 
obvious to be ignored. 

So the new system “caught on,’ as suburb after 
suburb was invaded. The girls are paid six shillings a 
weck, which is not bad considering that they knock off 
work at or before mid-day. 

They start at six, after partaking of a cup of hot coffee 
and a roll and butter at their local depot, and on their 
return they find a substantial breakfast awaiting them, 
with more hot cofice. This is found by the company, no 
charge being made for it. 

Forty girls are supposed to do the steps of ono thousand 
houses, and to every ten girls there is a man and a boy 
to sweep. and to clean and polish knockers, andsoon. The 
girls wash and whiten the steps only, their work finishing |] Sofg by all Booksellers price Is. 3 or, ost 
there. > 

free for As. 3d. from A. F. SOWTER, 1: 


Meanwhile, the step-girl that is passing, the slatternly, 
picturesque free-lance of the dilapidated bucket and tho Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


worn brush, looks upon the innovation with stern, albeit 
not unnatural, disapproval. 


“1 doesn’t rub hard, 
But I gets the shine. 
I uses GLOBE.” 


Globe Metal Polish, Pasteand Liquid; Paste, 
ld., 2d., 4d., and larger tins. Liquid, 
2d., 6d., and 1s., Sprinkler-top cans. 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd, 


Bow, London, E. 


Full of ingenious economic hints, The boox 
that every housewife should have at her side. 


HOW TO LIVE WELL 
ON FIVE SHILLINGS 
A WEEK PER HEAD. 


By L. RUTHERFOORD SKEY. 


a eixpenny magazine buy the beat on the bookstall—PEARSON’S. 


MASTER. 

Mrew Cuancy had only just 
been placed in charge of & gang 
of labourers, and the oppor- 
tunity to show his authority could not be passed over. 

“Now,” he said to the men, “‘ yez are to worruk for me, 
and I want ivery man to understand what’s what. I kin 
lick anny man in the gang.” 

The insult was swallowed b 
looking customer at the end of the line. 


ly. 
inet I can’t, can’t I?” bellowed Mike 
“No, yez can’t!” was the reply 
“Then go to the office and get your money ! ” thundered 
Mike. “I'll have no in-sub-ord-nates here !”’ 
SOC 
Gyer : “ There goes the greatest living detective.” 
Myer : “Indeed! What made him famous ?” 
Gyer ; “ He once discovered the plot of a comic opera.” 
COC 
Husband : “ After all. civilisation has its drawbacks 


| 


all except one rough- fa 
| 
“You can’t lick me, Mike Clancy ?” he said insinuat- | 
i 
distinctly understand 
| ever have.” 


EXIT. 
“Do you know what my father would have done if 
he had caught me doing such a thing ?”” asked an irate 
father of his youthful son ; and then he went on to describe 
nalties and pains that would have been inflicted. 
The latter did not.consider the situation at all alarming, 
and said in a jocular manner; “ You must have had a 


pretty bad father.” 


This cool, sarcastic manner nettled the parent all the 
you to 


more, and he exclaimed; “Well, sir, I want 


Then he felt that he had somewhat spoiled his case, 
and he walked out of the room. 
lOc 
Barber : “ You need a hair cut badly, sir.” 
Customer : ‘“‘ Well, go ahead. I 


who can do it worse than you.” 


_—_O0CoX< 


that I had a better father than you'll 


on’t know anyone 


Waiter : “ You see, they’re so fresh, these lobsters, 


WEEE ENDING 
Fes. 10, 1910. 


HIS ADVICE. 

FASHIONABLE methods do not 
always commend themselves to 
the common-sense of everyday 
ie who are apt to think more of comfort than of 
zsthetic considerations. 

At an “ At Home,” the gardener was called upon to 
do duty as butler. 

He was much taken aback with the extreme thinness 
of the bread and butter with which he had to serve the 


esta. 
o Final , as he was handing the plate to an old dowager 
for the third time he remarked in a very audible whisper : 
“Tf you slap three or four slices together, mum, maybe 
you can get a bite!” 
>_fCooc 
Cook : ** The gas stove has gone out, madam.” - 
Lady» “ Well. g et a match and light it.” 
Cook ; “* But it has gone out through the roof!” 
Se ©) a 
e: “‘ Ef t’ missus doan’t get better by next Tuesday 
fortnight I’ll sen’ for t’ doctor.” 
Farmer : “ Why not before, Garge ?” 
Garge : “ Wull, it'll be fowrty. ge nex’ Tuesday fort- 


People in the savage state seldom get ill.” 
ide eve? ): “I wonder if that’s the reason you're | piney; “Loox here, waiter, that lobster is without | night since we ‘ad t’ doctor, an’ I'd like to make it an even 
so healthy ? aseceks |aclaw. How's that ?” fowrty ! ‘ 
Former Employer ; “ And so you are a newspaper man | fight with each other in the pantry.” Magistrate : in Have you ever been sentenced to punish- 
now, Thompson ?” | Diner: “Well, take that one away and bring me one ment before ? 
Thompson: “Yes, sir; I'm the editor of the job | of the winners.” Prisoner : “ Yes, I had to pay two pounds once for 
d ent.” Demié stciiing a eee ‘+ iene 
‘ormer Employer : “‘ Editor of the job department ? ”’ ain agisirate : ‘‘ Was there any other time . 
qT “ Yes, sir ; I carries in coal, ak scrubs the ONLY A LOOK REQUIRED. Prisoner: ‘“No—yet stay. It comes to my mind 
floor, and cleans the windows, and —— _— now that I was once in gaol for fifteen 
all such editin’ as that, sir.” * ae _~- years.” 
0 ae Oe 
| | DANGEROUS. 


A, MODEL YOUNGSTER. 
7 “Tarrs isa little boy in our neigh- 
bourhood who never whistles.” 
| “‘ Most unusual.” 
i “ He never beats a toy drum, never 
uses a sling, and never throws stones 
through window panes.”* 
“Truly a remarkable child !’* 
os iierance, he has never been 
scen to make faces at elderly people, 
| never fights, and no matter how many 
| circug parades or bands may be passing 
: from’ time to time near by, he never 
runs away from home.” 
{ “JT didn’t think there was such a 
boy in the world. I should like to see 


' ° 

. “Oh, his good qualities are very 

a easily explained. You see, the boy I’m 

talking about is a marble boy,and he 

; resides over a fountain on Mr. 
leeker’s lawn.” 


>_0C< 


Tom: “1 wish that I had Alfred's 
good luck.” 

Dick : “ So he's generally lucky ?” 

Tom: “ Lucky! If he walked out of 
the window in his sleep at dead of 
night there would be another man going by below carry- 
ing a feather bed!’ 


Sar ee] © | a od 


“ My husband doesn’t mind walking the floor with the 
baby at night any more,” said Mrs. Binks. 

“Why is that ?"’ asked Mrs, Jinks. 

‘He makes believe it’s a Marathon raco,” said Mrs. 
Binks. ‘‘ He covered the twenty-six miles before eleven 
o'clock last night.” 

CO 

‘“‘ Way are you so reluctant to introduce me to your 
father?” a young lady asked her sweetheart. ‘‘ Are you 
afraid he won't like me ° "’ 

“On the contrary. my darling.” was the reply. “ He 
will like you so much that he will want to marry you 


himself.” 
>_<0cx 
HELD THE POWER. 


A TOURIST on a visit to a small country hamlet met an 
old man as he was walking from the railway station. The 
tourist knew nobody in tho village. so he inquired: 
“Can you tell me who is the most important man in the 
village ? Is it the vicar?” 
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Magistrate (to prisoner): “* Did you really call this gentleman a you 
Prisoner (trying to collect his thoughts): “The longer I look at 
seems to me that I did.” 


= 


TO YOUNG MEN. 

Youna man, if you sce your girl gazing intently at 
your feet, don’t shift them about uneasily or draw them 
up and sit upon them, under the impression that she is 
overwhelmed by their immense size. She is merely 
taking their measure mentally for a pair of slippers, on 
the toe of which she intends to work a blue dog with a 
green tail and scarlet ears. 


_—_ OC 


He: “ That fellow over there cheated me out of a cool 
ten thousand.” 

She : “ How could he?” 

He ;: “ Wouldn't let me marry his daughter.” 


_—_0c 
** AccorDING to this magazine,” said Mrs. Biffingham, 
“sliced onions scattered about a room will absorb the 
odour of fresh paint.” 
‘suppose that’s right,” rejoined Biffingham. “ Like. 
wise, also, a broken neck will relieve a man of catarrh.” 
—_0Co 


FOR HEAD OR HEELS? 


His car had broken down. It was ten o'clock at night. 


f ‘ Oh, no,” was the reply. . The rain was beginning to drizzle. 
r ‘ The magistrate, probably ? There was an inn near by. It was only just an inn 
r . Oh, no,” again replied the man, but it was an inn. The landlord growled when he asked 
r . Some large farmer or county. councillor, then ?”* for a room, but at last conceded it. They put his motor 
. Oh, no,” said the mysterious individual. in the garage, among the mangel-wurzels 
f se TEE: inquired the tourist, ‘will you kindly tell; He didn’t have any supper. He just looked at it 
- me who is Then he went up to bed. A mi ning 
{ s ier ener the man, “ if you wish to know, he} over the bahistenda, silicide 
. now stan ‘ore you.” “ Landlord!” he yelled. “ ! i 
C “Oh, indeed!” said the tourist. “I was not aware) I’m going to clean pt eal ica eS aan 
. I — in the pypectice of ae pa a sae i — ‘ Wot’s up ? ” called back mine surly host. 
_“ You see, sir.” explained the man, “ everythi this} ‘‘ What’s up? Why, what’ -poli 

{ village reat by the dia The men are ruled by the; on my bed for? ye ee ene Yeon aa 
( women, the women are ru led by the kids, and the kids are “ Polishin’-pad ?”’ roared back the landlord. ‘* y 
(" tuled by me. I’m the school teacher. not a polishin’-pad, young feller. That’s the villow! _ . 
} Xavier Paoli, the great French detective, helps to mak 

. e crowned h 
; He telis how it is done in the February PEARSON'S 


fool last night ?” 
im the more probable 


A wEaLTHy gentleman, who is not 

an expert with the gun, shot the head 
ate er in the leg the first morning 
eo tri pheasant shooting. The 

man limped away. Next day he had 
wretched luck, though the wounded 
head gamekeeper, without malice, had 
assigned him to a fairly good place. 
Bang, eae bang, went his gun every 
few seconds, but not a bird fell before 
it. He was much embarrassed. It 
seemed, too, that at each of his misses 
the underkeepers smiled at one another 
oddly. 

Finally, his cartridges gave out. He 
hurried to the nearest keeper and 
demanded more. 

“There ain’t no more, sir,” the man 
answered. 

“No more? Nonsense. Why, 
eed got at least a thousand in that 

x.”? 


The keeper flushed and stammered, 
“Ah, but them ain’t for you, sir. 
They're for another gent. They've 
got shot in ’em, sir.” 

—_0C~< 
Office : “I want to go to my- 
grandmother's funeral.” 
Employer : “I can’t let you go, and I don’t think you 
will be missed, anyway, as the last time she had a funcral 
there were 30,000 people there.” 


>_S0cC 
“ Way do you always go out on to the balcony when I 
begin to sing, John? Can't you bear to listen to me?” 
__. It isn’t that, but I don’t want the neighbours to think 
I’m a wife beater! \ 
SOC 


“Did you ever stop to think, my dear,” said Mr. 
Miggles, gazing at his plate of lobster salad, ‘‘ that the 
things we love most in this life are the very things that 
never agree with us?” 

V ill you be so kind,” said Mrs. Miggles, straightenin 
up, “‘ as to tell me whether you are speaking of the sala 
or of me, sir?” 

COC 


HOW IT GROWS. 

Mr. Newcar (about to start on his fifMt trip in his 
recently- urchased motor-car, to his new chauffeur) ¢ 

Now, William, I want it thoroughly understood I will 
not have fast driving. Always keep well under the legal 
limit—not as close to it as you can. Twelve miles an 
hour is enough for me. What I want is comfort—nob 
excitement. Do you understand ? ” 

Three days later ; “‘ Er—William, I must be back home 
at seven o'clock. This road seems very straight and 
wide. Don’t you think you might go just a little faster 


without danger ? ” 

Two days later; “William, this dust is very 
unpleasant. If you could pass that car ahead, now—id 
seems to be going rather slowly.” 

Next day “Put on a little more pace, William. There's 
no use being acrank. This road's too gocd to lose the 
chance. 

A week later; “Open her up, Bill! There are no police 
within five miles, I'll bet ; ani if there are, who dae ? 
Tm out for fun! Let her rip, my boy—let her rip! 
This isn’t a steam-roller! Let’s have some SPEED!" 


lie easy wh th 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY; 


MY FAVOURITE VILLAIN 


in Fiction or Drama. Chosen by Celebrities. 


[Most of us, the ladies eapecially, have a sneaking admira- 
tion for the “bold, bad man,” always provided there ia 
something splendid in his_villainy. Here, then, are the 
favourite “ villains ”’ in fiction or drama of some well-known 
people, together with the reasons for their choice.] 

Sir GILBERT PARKER, M_P., 
Favours his Satanic Majesty. 

I rmxk my favourite villain in fiction is that somewhat 
maligned but striking character called Satan or Mephis- 
topheles. 

e has the unusual advan’ of more or less success- 
fully resisting all efforts to kill him in the Third Act ; 
has certainly been much slandered, and has been made 
to carry the responsibility for crimes which he would 
have been ashamed to commit. 

For permanent vitality, and the ability to get his 
meaning over the footlights, as it were; for variety of 
resource, and, judging by his following, by the wide 
appeal he makes to a popular and universal audience, 
I think I must cast my vote for our distant friend, Le 
Diable. 


Mr. FRANK RICHARDSON 
Loves Hamlet. 

My favourite villain is undoubtedly Hamlet. 

The Prince was a tedious, loquacious, homicidal lunatic, 
who probably wore a full set of black whiskers tied up with 
erape in order to brighten up the landscape. 

Mr. W. W. JACOBS, 
The famous humorist, will put him in his autobiography. 

My favourite villain will not be revealed until my 
autobiography pears, when the “reasons for my 
preference ”’ will be stated at great length. 


Miss ANNIE HUGHES, 

The ever-charming actress, loves a sympathetic villain. 
Shylock, I think, is to me the most sympathetic of 
villains. : 


Mr. ROBERT MACHRAY, B.A., 
Author of “The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn” and other 
r novels, 


I have no “ favourite villain,” but tif two “ villains ” 
in fiction which have interested me the most are (1) 
Count Fosco in “The Woman in White,” and (2) Becky 
Sharp in “ Vanity Fair.” 

Becky, of course, is a lady, and so, perhaps, should not 
be eu on your list. 

t is hardly necessary, surely, to giveweasons for placing 
Wilkie Collins's immortal villain at the top. It is enough 
to say of him that he was the progenitor of innumerable 
“ villains ’ of more or less similar type, and still influences 
the cast of “ villains’ in present-day fiction. Perhaps 

ou will permit me to add—I can outyege my modesty so 
‘ar—that some day I hope to create a “ favourite villain ” 
of my own, and that I regret not having created one 
already. 
Mr. W. PETT RIDGE, 
One of the most delightful of modern humorists. 

Mr. Barnett, in Hilaire Belloc’s ‘‘ Emanuel Burden,” 
and the same character as Duke of Battersea in the same 
writer's ‘Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election.” He is my 
favourite because he achieved perfect success, and was 
thus correctly and adequately rewarded for the trouble 
he took to be a villain in fiction. Too often in such cases 
the reward is so absurdly inadequate as to become 
discouraging. 


Mr. FRANK REYNOLDS, RI, 
One of the most delightful of humorous artists. 
- Fiction: John Silver in “ Treasure Island.” 
Drama: Dubois in Lyons Mail. 


a ae 


WELL JUDGED. 

Aw old sailor was being examined in an assault case by 
@ smart young lawyer, who questioned his veracity 
regarding a matter of time. 

“You had no watch, and yet you are positive that the 
defendant was only five minutes absent. I doubt if you 
are able to estimate five minutes of time correctly,” 
he said. 

“Try me,” said the old tar. 

The lawyer drew out his watch and said : 

“When I call out ‘Now!’ you allow five minutes to 
pass, and when it is up call out ‘ Time’s up.’ ” 

The old salt nodded, and the lawyer called out “ Now!” 
Slowly the time passed, and the lawyer, with watch in 
hand, tried to wheedle him into an admission that time 
was up. The sailor paid no heed, and at the end of the 
five minutes exactly shouted, ‘‘ Time’s up!” 

The bewildered lawyer turned round, confused at the 
Court’s loud laughter, and his eye alighted on the court- 
room clock behind him, which had enabled the old mariner 
to beat him. 
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Great Britain's Greatest 


Toilet Gift. 


ONE MAN GIVES AWAY 1,000,000 PRESENTS 
——ONE FOR EVERY MAN AND WOMAN.—— 


Send for Yeur Gift To-day, and Early This Year Your Hair Will 
be Thicker, Longer, and More Beautiful than it is now. 


There is one man in Great Britain who must be un- 
doubtedly the happiest person in the world, 

For he is giving away not just one, or a dozen, or even 
fifty presents. No ; he is generously distributing amongst 
the readers of this paper no fewer than 1,000,000 Gifts— 
1,000,000 valuable Free Packages. 

A Triple Alliance in Free Gifts. 

Each of these packages containg, in fact, three gifts. 

And as there are 1,000,000 of these packages in all, the 
total number of presents being distributed by this one 
gentleman “adds up” to the enormous total of Three 
Millions (3,000,000)—the greatest gift the world has 
ever seen. 

A Present Intended For You. 

It stands to reason, of course, that these 1,000,000 
presents cannot all be sent to personal friends. 

A famous man can be known to millions, but he cannot 
return the compliment. 

Noman can personally know a million people, or anything 
like that number. 

No; these million presents are intended for readers of 
this paper—one of 
them is intended for 
you. 

To obtain one of 
these packages you 
must cut out the 
Gift Coupon given 
at the end of this 
article, 

Then fill in your 
name and address. 

Then place it in an 
envelope with three 
penny stam to 
cover the nen of 
forwarding the parcel 
to you, and post it off 
to the address given 
below. 

To put it briefly, 
this Hair- Cultural 
Outfit consists of the 
following : 

-1. A Bottle of the 
everywhere- 
famous tonic 
hair-dressing 
and grower, 
Edwards’ “ Har- 
lene - for - the - 
Hair.” 

2. A Packet of delicionsly-perfumed ‘ Cremex Powder ” 
for Shampooing the Hair at Home. 

3. A Copy of Mr. Edwards’ “ Book of the Hair,” 

including the fuil rules and directions for growing 
beautiful hair by the world-famous 


From his imposing building at 95 and 06 High 


wet received one, fll up, cut out, and send the 


Wonderful Effect of Seven Days’ Harlene 
Hair-Drill. 


At the end of the seven days there will be no comparing 
the condition of your hair with the “ poor state” it was in 
before you commenced “ Harlene Hair- Drill.” 

Under “ Harlene Hair-Drill ” action the hair you poseess 
will have taken on a lovely lustre, which will have multiplied 
in beauty by 200 per cent. at least. . 

This glossy lustre is in itself a sign that ‘‘ Harlene Hair- 
Drill ” is doing your hair good. 

And so it is. 

For the more you practise it, the more beautiful your 
hair will become. Ladies who have practised it for years 
(some of our most famous actresses are among them) have 
the most beautiful hair in the world. 

But this lustrous endowment is not the only result of the 
week’s “ Harlene Hair- Drill” that you will see. 

Hair that has become dull and faded will renew the bright 
richness of its colouring, and renew it permanently. 

The original colour, too, will begin to steal back to hair 
that has become white or grey. 

The colour recovery will, perhaps, not be complete in 
seven days, but if you keep on you will find that it is only 
a matter of afew weeks before the original colour floods 
back to the hair in all its natural richness and beauty. 

Here is another point ! 

Say your hair is falling out! Maybe, after you brush 
your hair in the morning or evening, you find hairs 
entangled in the bristles of your brush and the teeth of 
your comb. . 

Or, on rising in the morning, you find fallen hair upon 


your pillow. . . os 
If you allow this “falling” to continue, it will certainly 


delivered at your address per return post. 


grow worse and wors9 as time goes on, and will probably 
end in partisl or complete Baldness. . 

But “ Harlene Hair-Drill” will stop this, 

Mr. Edwards’ Gift-Packet to you will give your hair a 
new lease of life. 

Practise “ Harlene Hair. Drill” for two minutes every day 
for a week, and before that period comes to an end the 
“ falling ” will have absolutely stopped. . 
_ Try itand see, as so many thousands of people bave done 
in the past. 

These people are all followers of ‘“ Harlene Hair. Drill ” 
now—a certain proof of its effectiveness and its unbounded 


merits. 
What to Do for Scurf. 


“ Harlene Hair Drill” has a wonderful effect upon such 
hairas this. It has the samo effect upon the hair as bright 
sunshine and rich soil have on the plant. 

After a very short course of “Harlene Hair-Drill” this 
weak hair becomes visibly stronger and healthier than it 
was before. It has life in it. It grows quickly, and 
wherever the hair is thin and scanty you see new growths 
of hair springing up to reinforce the solitary veterans that 
were there before. 

Every hair on the 
head isa little soldier, 
and is the better for 
its daily “ drill.” 

Directly you start 
“ Harlene Hair-Drill” 
a new hair, as it were, 
starts up to join the 
colours. New batta-~ 
lions of hair grow up 
from the hair folli-: 
cles. Recruiting goes 
on apace, and in a 
very short time you: 
will find that your 
Army of the Hair 
has doubled, trebled, 
even quadrupled its 
numbers. 

Then there is the 
question of Scurf. 

) Scurf is a Hair- 

Destroyer; one of 
the deadliest of hair 
enemies. 

Scurf chokes the 
hair, rots the hair, 
discolours the hair, 
kills it, and causes it 
to fall out. 

But “Harlene Hair-Drill” (for two minutes daily), 
assisted by the “Cremex” Home Shampoo (once or twice a 
week), completely eliminates Scurf. 

Scurf caunot live amongst hair which is shampooed with 
“Cremex” and “drilled” with “ Harlene.” 

Follow Mr. Edwards’ advice to you, and all Scur/ aii? 
Dandruff will completely disapp2ar, never to return so lung 
as the “THair-Drill” rules are kept up—so long as you 
practise the Harlene Culture Rules. 

And with the Scurf and Dandruff all Irritation of tho Scalp 
will disappear as well; will vanish as if it had never bevu 
Your scalp will always feel cool and pleasant, with no burnin ; 
or itching sensation to cause you the slightest annoyance. 

Write to-day (giving your name and address), and the 
above Outfit will be sent you by return, free of charge. 

Subsequent supplies of “ Harleno” can be obtained from 
all leading chemists and stores, in Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. (d. 
bottles; and of “Cremex” Shampoo Powders, in boxes of 
six for one shilling. If unobtainable in your district. 
supplies may be had direct and post freo on receipt «t 

stal order at the Harlene Offices, 95 and 96 Hi.sh 
iolborn, London, W.C. : 


GIFT COUPON. 


To Messrs, EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
95 and 96 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Sir,—I would like one of your 1,000,000 Toilet Gift Packages, 
containing instructions aud materisls for developing th~ 
growth and beauty of my hair. I encleso 3d. stamps for postuge 
of package tu any part of the work. 


Holborn the Royal Hair Specialist (Mr, Edwards) 
fa sending out thousands of Free ** Harlene Hair Drill" OutA's (with instructions). If you have not 


Sfollowing Coupon, and you will have the package 
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Pearson’s Weekly, Fob. 10, 1910. 


the foremost of all the fiction magazines. February number now on sale, 
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“DAINTY 
DISHES. 


~~ 


Mincemeat Pudding 
Is a change from mince 
light suet pastry, spread wi 


and finish as for a rolypoly pudding. 


Calf's Heart, 
If nicely stuffed with 


and then roasted, makes & savou and 
economical dish, superior either to sheep 8 


or bullock’s heart. 


: Sparp Sauce for Botled PF 
va Make half a pint sof. 


auce, add to it one _tablespoonful of HERE can be no two opinions|upholsterer, which are generally expensive Will be greatly improved by the 
” eee pickled gherkins or piocalilli;} ¢ on the theory that marriage, |and a heavy drain on a small household | addition of one or two teaspoonfuls of 
he and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Boil for apart from the sentimental point | allowance. This, I think, would complete | Parmesan cheese, stirred in at the last 

two minutes, stirring meanwhile, and serve of view, is an equal partnership | the list of the domestic duties I would | minute. 

hot. between husband and wife, and | teach the engaged girl. Linoleum 
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« -baking powder, 4 gill mi 
MetuHop.—Cream the butter and su 
well together, beat in the eggs quickly, 


Ee . 
Seay 


Cambridge Pudding. 


Take two ounces cach of breadcrumbs, fessional or business claims upon her 
finely chopped suet, caster sugar and flour ; 


add to this half a pound of 


cored, and chopped. Vilavour with the all that concerns the household. to preserve it. 


juice of half a lemon and a grate of nutmeg. er | 
- Mix with one egg and a tablespoonful of marily in a sound knowledge of the value 


i i ‘ of money and how best to lay it out to 
calle, oan acd & greaet EESAE ee g : J and their needs, a girl should be taught 


steam for two hours. 
POUR MBALS A 


Young children require food more > girl who has only been used to a ; ti 
: frequently than adults. T When a gir! who has only physical condition. 
or fifteen, boys and girls should have at} 
_ least four meals a day—breakfast, & Md-| Hosgeasion of a very much larger sum she| her, quite helpless. I would not advocate 
2 day meal, one about five o’clo:k, andj sometimes fails to realise the importance | laziness in any form, but many girls, when 


ag 


% something before retiring. 


_ health consists substantial’ on areinging | 44 is so cusy for 2 woman to lose her head | after, are apt to be too energetic and do 
“the diet with prudence : 


¥should be moder. yn 
sufficient in nutrition: 
the food be palatal: 
» -andaut in untriaent. 


A dietof nonri: sing frvitand favrinaceous 


food is the corr vb diet am 
not only the v.est erncunt 


sorte of fiuit? bei they contain in correct 
proportion: : 1! ic nutriment essential to 


the hninan body. 


Let the family have food containing 
Currants at some meal every day. Currant 
Rice Pudding, Currant umplings, 
Currant Batter Paddings, Currant Bread, 
There is an endless variety in the little 
Currant Cookery Book, entitled ‘“‘ Home 
Recipes for Cooking Currants.” Your 
grocer will gladly hand you a copy free on 
request. Here are some recipes. 

MUNICH PUDDING. 

4oz. brown bread (free from crust), 40z. 
flour, pinch of salt, 1 teaspoonful baking- 

wder, 20z. chopped suet, 4oz. currants, 
3oz. sugar, loz. candied peel (finely 
chopped), $ teaspoonful cinnamon or mixed 
spice, 1 egg, 2 tablespoonfuls syrup. 

MetHop.—Souk the bread in milk or 
water; when quite soft, squeeze it dry, an 
beat it smooth witha fork. Mix the flour 
and other dry ingredients, then add the 
syrup and the egg. Mix this thoroughly 
with the whole of the ingredients. If the 

_ mixture is too stiff add 


water. Butter one large 


pudding moulds, and nearly fill with the 
prepared mixture. Cover with greased 
aper, and steam for about 2 hours. 


‘.Unmould, dish up, and 
custard or chocolate sauce. 


PLAIN CURRANT CAKE. 


, lb. butter, 50z. castor 
rants, $lb. flour, 2 ease 


add the sifted flour and 
and lastly the currants. 


milk may be added if required. Place the 
mixture in a buttered cake-tin, and bake 
in a moderate oven from 1 to 14 hours, 
BROWN BREAD PUDDING. 
4lb. stale brown bread, 4oz. flour, 4oz. 


moist sugar, 4lb. currant 
beef suet, $ teaspoonful 


--loz. finely chopped candied orange peel, 
1 teaspoonful baking power, 2 eggs, anda 


little milk. 
Metnop.—Remove the 


bread, and cut the soft part into slices, 
then soak in milk and water till quite 
soft. Press out the moisture and put the 


bread into a basin, adding 

‘named dry _ ingredients. 

* eggs with a little milk and 
wi 


bh the above. Fill the mixture into 
buttered moulds, tie over with a wetted 


cloth, and boil or steam 


hours, Serve with currant sauce. 


There are so 


a 


.  Especitliy should (deyts ate contracted and trifling squabbles | every woman, and to endeavour to do too 
veasily digested, and | apigo, se 
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- HOME NOTES’ PAGE. ' Conducted by Isobel? wane are 


HINTS FOR 
vm, THE HOME. 


Should always be kept in a dark place 
or it will granulate. 
Prequent Scraps 

Of food Le lg meal AA arg the 
strongest estion & ay of much 
suffering ta eer years. 
Unquestioning Obedience 

To “mother” should always be 
expected. The child should learn to under. 
stand that she knows best. 
Onion Sauce 


pies. Make a 
th mincemeat, 


veal stuffing, Miss DOROTHEA, BAIF® (Mrs. 
H. e Talented 
Actress, gives Her Views on this 


Interesting Subject. 


ish. 
melted butter 


Is an excellent floor covering. It ‘es 
perfectly clean, and wears well. Mats may 
be added, for these can be constantly 
shaken. 

The Contents of a Stockpot 

Should simmer very steadily, not boil 
at a gallop, which reduces the liquor. Keep 
the lid on while cooking, and strain off the 
contents each night. 

School Children 

Should be supplied with coats whioh 
completely cover their dresses, gaiters to 
the knees, and strong boots. Thus pro- 
vided, the daily walk to school in all 
weathers won't hurt them. 


Wine St&ins 

On table linen’ should be covered 
immediately with salt and afterwards 
washed out in cold water. Should any 
stain remain, lay over it a paste made of 
lemon-juice and salt, leave it till dry, and 
then wash out in cold water. 


Prult Saits 

From this recipe are excellent: Take 
half an ounce of Epsom salts, one ounce 
each of bicarbonate of soda, tartaric 
acid, cream of tartar, and four ounces of 
caster sugar. Dry the ingredients by 
slow heat, then pass through a wire sieve 
and put into stoppered bottles, 

To Whiten the Hands, 

Scrape finely two ounces each of white 
wax and spermaceti, place in a jar, and 
cover with olive oil. Stand the jar in a 
saucepan of boiling water till the ingre- 
dients are dissolved. Take off the fire, 
and add thirty drops of eau de Cologne 
and ten of rose water. Stir the mixture 


important of which the young woman 
fresh from home invariably knows but 


time, her share of the work in that 
little, and that is her own health and how 


where the wife has no pro-} But there is something else quite as 
apples, peeled, partnership is undoubtedly the house | 


Her training then should consist pri- irls are generally too reliant on their 
mothers while they are living at home, 
and as men know nothing about women 
advantage. , 
She Must Learn a! before her marriage how to take care of 
aes Branches of Cookery. her own health and keep herself in good 


Ip to fourteen | sma! yaatieriy allowance joc dress and| A girl who has alwa been looked after 
pocket money sitddenty finds herself in by her mother is, when separated from 


™ g secret of ce dis conswerntion in i> expenditure. | they first have a place of their own to look 


afidren’s menls! when sboppinz, especially in sale time, | more than their Bengt permits. ‘‘ Rest 
id be the motto of 


antily, but allland it is often in this way that | while you go” shou 


is to court disaster in the form of a 

Next I would suggest that she had a| nervous breakdown. 
thorough fein in all branches of} phe Trying 
cookery. Personally, I don’t think any | First Year. 
woman ought to marry until she can cook The first year of married life is always 
well. the most ying. Neither husband nor 

this I do not mean that she should do| wife really un lerstands the other, yet 
all or any of the cooking if circumstances do each one thinks that the other’s character, 
not compel it, but her knowledge of how | tastes, and go on, are an open book to 
things should be cooked will enable her|him or her, and for this reason, if for no 
to point out mistakes in the preparation | other, the care of the newly-married 
of the daily household menus, and will | woman’s health is of great importance, for 
make her feel independent should she ever | perfect health means an even temper and 
find herself short of service. generally a rosy view of life. 

Mending. such as darning and keeping| At the St. Pancras School for Mothers, 
household linen in repair, she must, of; an institution in whose work I am deeply 
course, understand, if she is to fulfil her| interested, there is a class held for engaged 
duties as housewife. Sewing in a wider|girls called ‘The Bride's Class,”’ which 
sense, such as dressmaking, is desirable, |is most popular with the prospective 
but it always seems to me useless to force brides of the neighbourhood, and where,|well, and leave to get cold. Rub 
a girl to take up this sort of needlework | under the direction of Miss Bunting, the| thoroughly into the hands at night, and, 
unfess she has a taste for it, as she always|girls are given practical tuition in all] if possible, sleep in old gloves, 
finds it trying and irksome. ° ee of household knowledge. un 

A few good, practical lessons in uphol-| This class is, of course, intended for the TWICE A DAY. . 
stery would be very useful to enable her to | working girls of St. Pancras, but a class| The Only Pood that Banished Indigestion. 
d.| make or supervise the making of loose covers | conducted on similar lines would probably| A willingness to try a food that has 

for furniture, curtains, and so on, and thus | be welcomed by the engaged girl with more done others good often proves the first 
dispense with the services of a professional ! money and leisure. step towards better health. A young 

woman at Hassocks, Sussex, writes: 


ARR a aeuwsu503050”vvvv5*@vw“rvwé@”—_—_'—_00OOORRRO)IEeeaeeer_eererrr,Rrerzw_el OO ew 
“| have suffered from indigestion ever 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE FOR GIRLS. since I was fifteen, and last January I 


Liqueurs when handed with ices should} At a small dance a girl can be taken by reaatal pain ia x em 
be declined by the débutante, her brother, or can be chaperoned by her| quence I became very weak and nervons, 
. a ha * _.. jhostess, but to a large or a public ball} and lost the power to sleep at night. My 
Loup talking or laughing is a sign of ill-|she cannot go in this informal way. hand was too unsteady even to write 4 
hsseding. A quiet voice is essentially the -—— letter, and when out for a short walk 1 

mark of-a gentlewoman. Ppa faling to anyone, never commit aiyare felt as if I should faint. 
——— . the error of using the name on eve “T tried nearly every advertised food 

SLanay conversation, such as is tolerated | occasion : “‘ Yes, Mrs. B.,” ‘ ’ roe i 

in schoolboys, is most unbecoming in ie very bad iis we or a bag all poe pra Sper eg on tae eee 


: i i B ood doctors, but ; had 
pee ons is considered to be excessively | sufficient. a lost the hone spt mtn Galles, wes 
/y te. ——— 


my mother persuaded me to try _Grape- 
WaeN introduced to a stranger whom| Gusts living in the suburbs of a — Nuts Food. From the first meal I found 
i may meet in society, do not shake the 


Grape-Nuts helped me. At the end of 
ands. A host or hostess must invariably morning and evening trains used by the the first week I was stronger and begin: 
shake hands with all their guests. gentlemen. If they travel by them habitu- 


1 urrants are 
cuiand whole- 


a little milk or 
or two smaller 


serve with hot 


sugar, 50z. cur- 
. 4 teaspoonful 


baking powder, 
A little more 


ning to get my old colour back. That 
was five months ago, and I atill have 
Grape-Nuts twice a day. I can now walk 
five or six miles a day, and do my father’s 
accounts and writing without the least 
unsteadiness. Ican sit down and eat 4 

d meal now with the rest, for which 1 

ve only Grape-Nuts to thank.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd, 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

In serious digestive or nervous trouble, 
try pa ag ee at every meal, with good, 
rich milk, hot or cold. This simple meal 
has been the starting point to better 
health to thousands of eufferers, See the 
“Road to Wellville” in each packet 
There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time té 
time. They are genuine, tru®, 
and full of human interest. 


Invitatioss should always be answered | ————————-- 


promptly. Some people labour under a 
mistaken idea that it is “swagger” to A well-cut Paper 
Pattern of this 


delay. On the contrary, it is rude, for it 
causes a hostess enormous inconvenience. useful Coat, suit- 
able for little girl 


(4—6), is presen- 
ted gratis with 


HOME NOTES 
(dated February 10th) 


8, 40z. chopped 
ground ginger, 


Grat3 who are still in the schoolroom 
should not wear low dress in the evening. 
That comes with the putting up of the 
hair and the emancipation from the 
schoolroom. 


crust from the 


Visitinc-c\rps.—A young girl under 
twenty-five should have her name printed on 
the card of her chaperone, whether it bo her 
mother or some other relation. As sho 

ws older and has her own friends she may 

d private visiting-cards a necessity. 


to it the above- 
Beat up the 
mix thoroughly 


for about two Order at once. 


Price one penny. 


me charming complete love stories in the February PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. You would like them. 


pet yt eal PEARSON’S WEEKLY. ADVERTISEMENT S = 683 __ 
a a a EE 
COUGHS easily checked, then cured by 
SCOTT’S Emulsion. Forbid yourself to accept 


anything except SCOTT’S which ensures a cure 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter : 


8 Cotwell Villas, Hertford Road, Ponders End, Middlesex, May 2nd, 1909. 
SCOTT’S Emulsion was the means of curing one of my patients of a 


eres 


@P ure’ E i 


SCOTT'S other remedies, cooley wa 

In Ro 

ee cae from them, bet eee Raeekden bon 

sicas the cure is left out! _ —— at ciate ny make use ih AHA OM ER NA 

— sco Emulsien a wes LANCET “The Coffee is eingularly rich Coff on 

for coughs, and to my Wide = froma chest troubles. Rar ee Cotes Ol 
Y or properties.” 


(Signed) ADELINE M. TAYLOR, Cert, Midwife. 
ON eeaeeie ir rear Deset hor COUGHS and COLDS if you ask him. 


free bottle—enclose for mention this paper. 
eae & et or you, ald comes with scott & BOWNE. Led, 


Sd per tlb Tin 


r Grocer does not stock ‘Fazesda,’ eet oe 
beh mae big rola reg Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee 
street, London. 


20-32 Seonecutter Street, IW D Te 


i Mae Za 


tH 
CUCU OO 
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PATRONIZED BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GEN BARGAINS. 


Thie Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearson's Weekly, 
10. On recei 


of P.O. for 5/6 we “ul forward direct from our 
Looms to your ad one of our 
ae " REAL 


PRU Ww ol 
Buitebletes Druwing- sien OVEN HALF -G Lcbned 


Take your Choice 


Revolving Heel, Stationary Heel, or Heel Tip. 
All are good. Each gives a buoyancy, airy, easy 
step—each makes the hardest road feel soft and 
yielding to the foot—each means freedom from 
fatigue—each means: improved health. Is not 

this worth the cost of a pair of 


WOOD-MILNE 
RUBBER HEELS 


The extraordinary comfort of 
these heels is a thing to be 
experienced; five minutes’ 
experience Of them is more 

convincing than five pages 


OG about them. 


Try a five-mile walk 
with Wood - Milne 
Rubber Heels, and 
=A then without them 
i N —judge that way, 


Colourings, to. Tots, ana a : 
wireme: mK large en 
ordinary sised, ream. ‘These Carpets will mong, to sent on a as "gample 


thus showing 


Prodroed 
Quality 
at FREE RUG ©): 


material 
sll gre Pooh, and being & speciality of our o ean only be 
equal to nook t from our looms, thus saving the jpurebaser all 
Over 400,000 sold during t pa 


moves orders received = 
the Royal Palace, Stockholm 


monials received. With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very handsome Bug to match, or we will send 2 CARPETS 
end 2 RUGS for 10/6. 


twelve months. 
ly urned 


ve 


BLANKETS 
21/- 


Offered Reley "Wholesale 


MONEY arrose IN FULL ! ; 
IF NOT FULLY SATISFIED. The lot, packed reas and sent on aeorlat of amoung 


2 Superb Suslity crinun Blankets, soft, warm 
pe er etable, S2in. by 72in., beautifully whipped 
wi 

2 Homes epun ‘Heather-Cotoured Blankets, 
= nae urable and useful blanket, size Svin. by TVin., 


2 Workehire Combed White Twilled 
Blankets, thick soft, and comfortible, 
well finished and olseds sizo 5lin. by 7vin, 


Monee 2 Mane conaiey ot srastend Bante 
must be WOOD- size, 45 in, 


2 Warm Weellen Blankets, soft Twill make, 
bed pry urable quality, size S2in. by 5tin., 
weight Sibs. Very warm. 
2 Cream Coloured Warm, Fine Qualit: 
Crip a eignket soft as velvet, wash well, a 


size, 
All oes executed in rotation as ahs mip by post. 12 WHITE np a TowELs om CIVEM witt EACH PARCEL | 


Illustrated Bargain Catal tf Carpets, Hearthrugs, » Bedsteads, Bed ling, 

Overmantels, Curtains, &., Post oi mentioning Pearson’s Wee ly, har oi — writaug. N.B.—F: oreis su 

Orders executed, packed ‘free, and ahipoee at lowest rates, Telegraphic A Address: BCLIPSE, LEEDS. 
Sques el P.O.'s payable to— 


-0.'a 
F. HODGSON & SONS. : 


cat Tustc, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
SUCCESS 

AFTER 
FAILURE 


Some Men Who Got Out and Got On. 


Edited by PETER KEARY. 
Now Ready. Gne Shilling. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THE SUCCESS LIBRARY: 
Secrets of Success | Gach Volume in 
Get On or Get Out its Second Big 
Do I t Now Edition. 


On Sale at all Bookstalls, ONE SHILLING each; or post free for 1/3 each from 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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on every one. 
From all bootmakers. 


uous can use each of the 
3 sidea in turn by simply 
unscrewing and placing the 
worn edge inside. 


The work ofa moment. 
ade in fron and Rupber. 
IY ali Leather Merciants and Boot 
Shops, 
~ Wholesale: 
ULLATHORNE & CO, 
9 Gate Street, LONDON, W.C., 
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I want every lady ~_ 
who is now 
aie ee engaged to 
aiid be married, 
or who expects to be engaged 
to be later on, or 
who hopes to be some day, and even those who 
have been and are now married, to turn back the 
leaf to our Home Notes: page, and to read the 
special article which Miss Dorothea Baird has kindly 
written for you. Miss Dorothea Baird, ins ite of the 
fact that her name is known all over the civilised ised world, 
is in reality one of the most domesticated of ladies and 
knows what ahe is talking about and means it, every 
word. This article is the first of a series of very special 
articles I am getting for my fair readers, the second 
of these will published’ in our next week's number. 
This second article has been written by Lady Tennessee 
Cook, and in it she expresses her very decided views on the 
subject of “Is Chivalry Dying!" 


“Way do football Cup ties create more interest than 

c even Lose matches ?”’ asks CENTRE- 

up Tie Forwarp.—— 

Coupilets. asasaies 

Because, my dear CBNTRE-FORWARD, 
there is ever so much more at stake. In League 
matches it is really only two or three clubs at the on 
or bottom who have anything to lose or gain, an 
defeat one Saturday may be, atoned for by victory the 
following week. 

However, in a Cup tic—say for the English Cup— 
everything depends on the match that is being. played. 
Victory means big gates at future games, an enormous 
increase in prestige to the winners, to say nothing of the 
ion glory that is theirs if they ultimately lift 
the Cup. 

On the other hand, defeat in a Gup tie means a serious 
loss of revenue. and an end to the club’s opportunities of 
distinguishing itself for another season at least. 

Cup ties are therefore of a much more yee nature 
than e matches, and that is why we Britishers take 
a very much deeper intcrest in them. 

By the way, are you aware that, in view of the Cup 
ties on Saturday, the theme of this week’s Gouplets is o 
football one ? 

Whether you attend any Cup tie match or not, you can 
enter Couplets, and in this way derive no end of amuse- 
ment out of the national competition that would be other- 
wise denied you. 

Full particulars of this week's Couplets will be found 
on our first page. Be sure you send us the lines you 
construct. You may be one of next week's winners. 
Tne recent inquiry of O. B., of Rochford, as to whether 
there is any country where house-to- 
house begging is for' idden by law has 
brought in quite a number of letters 
from readers, Here is one of them ; 
it comes from AvTotycus. of Barnsley: “ In Germany 
there is a Society for the Prevention of House-to-House 
Begging. Subscribers have a small plate attached to the 
front door bearing the name’of the Society and a design of 
crossed house keys. This tells all it may concern (pedlars, 
hawkers, and beggars) that it is useless for them to appl, 
there—not because tho Socicty makes begging illegal, 
but because its members are determined to resist the 
importunities of Weary Willie and his brethren. A 
similar Society exists in Austria and Belgium.””—— 

The happy Fatherland seems to deal with all his 
uisances in a business-like manner. I suppose, however, 
that not even the strongest of societies could suppress 
their brass band enthusiasts. They have to send them 
right out of their country—into ours! 


Begging 
Forbidden. 


Onty a Stavey, from Maryhill, Glasgow, wants her 
little grievance given publicity. This 

Our Snob- is it: “Why is it that young men 

bish World. always look down on general servants ? 

“ Our onlne® an honest and upright 
one, in which hundreds of thoughtful and intelligent girls 
earn a livelihood. Yet almost every young man looks 
down on ‘slaveys,’ as they rudely term us. I met a 

0 man some time ago at a dance, He was very 
affable, and walked home with me. On the road home 
he asked me out on Sunday. I told him that I could not, 
as it was not my Sunday out. This led to the disclosure 
that I was a servant. I have never seen him since. 
Perhaps he was of the opinion that I was the daughter of 
the house, but to his dismay he discovered that I was 
only the ‘ general,’ at a few shillings over £1 per month. 
Even on the stage the ‘ gencral ’ is often made a laughing. 
stock of. Should this be so ?””—— 

No, it certainly should not, Onty a Stavey, but this 
is by no means a perfect world, and until it is, thore 
will always be a number of wrongs to be righted. How- 
ever, the last thing you should do is to worry about the 
man you met at the dance. A snob of that description 
would never make a es friend, 'much less a husband, 
and, thank goodness. there ar> men who look at a woman 
for what she is in herself. and not for what she has to do 
for a living. I hope he'll come along soon. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Recunar READER wants to know whether getting out of 
bed the wrong side really has anything 


Before to do with a man’s temper. “T have 
Breakfast often heard the expression,” he says, 
Blunders. “and I-have been wondering how it 


originated.” —— 

It dates back, R. R., to the ‘“ good old days ” when 
people used to sleep in high four-post beds. To enable 
the owner to clamber in and out of one of these it was 
customary for him to have a little set of steps, an article 
which you can still see sometimes in second-hand furniture 
shops. If he got out on the wrong side he was apt to 
hurt himself jumping on to the floor, and then no loubt 
he would come down to breakfast in a bad temper, kick 
the cat, grumble at the -porridge, and genera’ make 
himself objectionable to his family. Nowadays, of course, 
the saying is out of date. _ It would be more to the point 
if we were to say: “ You appear to have dropped your 
collar-stud this morning,” or “ You scem to have stu bed 
your toe against the wardrobe when you were dressing.” 


We have heard a lot about the time when pigs will fly, 
buf J. W. writes to call attention to the 

When fact that even in these unenterprising 
Weasels Fly. days weasels may occasionally be seen 
soaring through the air. ‘‘I was out 

with some friends near Worthing,” he says, “and we 
noticed a rather strange-looking bird in the air. Coming 
nearer, we discovered it to be a gull with a weasel hanging 
to ita tail. The bird was making straight for the sea and 
landed in the water about 500 yards out. Then com- 
menced a grim struggle, the gull taking fully five minutes 
to get rid of its unwelcome attendant. It had evidently 
been feeding in the fields when caught by the weasel, and 
had sought the sea as its only means of retaliation.” —— 
I have myself seen a similar incident with a pheasant, 
J. W., only in this case it was the weasel that was 
victorious. I was out shooting when a bird that I had not 
even aimed at crashed down from above my head. I 


went to have a look at it, and, tomy astonishment, found | 


a large weasel with his teeth fixed in its neck. He had killed 
the bird, but had been injured himself in the fall. There 
is a well authenticated case of an eagle picking up a cat, 
and their both coming down dead several minutes later 
from a terrific height, The moral in all three cases seems 
to be “don’t grab.” 


—_ 


“TI was talking to an old sailor one day last week," writes 
Curtovs, “ and he was telling me about 
‘Ware White Gibraltar. He had been stationed there 
Monkeys! for some time. He declared that there 
were some pure white monkeys on the 
Rock, and he went on to say that these monkeys lived 
in a cave, and could not possibly be caught. The cave 
went back a distance of about twenty yards, where there 
was a very deep hole which prevented one from going 
further. When the monkeys reached this point they 
always vanished. I happened to mention this to my 
father, who burst out laughing, and said the sailor had 
been having me on a bit of string. I am certain, however, 
that he was speaking the truth. He was very serious 
and his eyes were fixed vacantly on a wall as though 
he were thinking all the time.”—— 

I expect he was watching a pink spider catch a 
bluebottle, Curious. In other words, I’m afraid your 
friend is colour-blind. There are certainly monkeys on 
the Rock, in fact, it is the only place in Europe where 
there are any wild monkeys, but they are the common or 
garden Barbary apes, such as you see walking round in 
company with an organ-grinder. There used to be a 
great number of them, but a smallpox epidemic in ’94 
carried off the larger proportion. asked a cousin of 
mine who was stationed at Gibraltar for two years whether 
he had ever heard of anyone seeing a white monkey there, 
and he replied that on the contrary they were a very 
temperate lot in his time. 


green 


List to the sad wail of a poet in distress, His cry of 
eae Se all the way from 
ing’s Hill, Orange River Colony, 
South Africa. Here it is: “ Knowit, 
you to be one of experience in suc 
matters, I am writing to ask if you tell me whether 
rhythmopeia is a disease with some people? Verse 
very often seems to enter my head ‘ready made ’—I 
mean that I do not have to study to make the verses 
rhyme, and to the best of my belief these verses are 
quite original. I have suffered from this complaint for 
years, but do not know whether these sudden ‘ inspira- 
tions’ are rubbish or good verse; sometimes I write 
them down, read them, and then mercifully burn them. 
Here is an example. I was looking at a picture of a man 
gazing into a fire—evidently in a reverie; he was in an 
armchair and appeared lonely, and I at once fitted an 
appropriate verse. Here it is: 
‘** At times he sits alone and dreams 
Of her he can’t forget ; 
And pictures all the “ might have beens,” 

With bitter, sad regret. 

“ As I walked away from the picture I thought of: 
'* * He loved her, and she'll never know 
His sadness and despair, 
Just because he would not show 
The love he had for her.’ 


“Sometimes my little poems are really very funny, at 
other times sentimental or cynical—it depends how I feel, 


Poor 
Fellow ! 


WsgEk ENDING 
Fes. 10, 1910. 


I suppose. I do not think I am in the least a cynis, 
although the following’ would seem to be cynical ; 
‘“s$ A woman’s love: ’Tis but a name, © 
; No more, I’d stake my life. 
I'd sooner die than would I fain 
Call any woman “ wife.” 
Their kiss is but a Judas kiss, 
Each sigh a studied lie. 
Beware ! as from a serpent’s hiss 
You know there’s danger nigh.’ 

“ Now, Mr. Editor, would you advise me to try and 
cure myself of this habit, or cultivate it? A piece of 
beautiful scenery, a glorious sunset, a lovely face, a 
dog fight, Suffragettes, or a burnt breakfast all cause me 
to turn out verses of different sorts. Hoping you will 
just say either ‘genius’ or ‘rubbish’ on good old 


page 16.” —— 

’m afraid I can say neither, my rhythmic friend. | 
can only regret that you are unfortunate enough to livs 
too far away to put your poetic skill to some good use by 
entering our Couplets contest. If you’d only sent your 
own name instead of the non de plume Ans EST CELARu 
Artem (which being translated is: The perfection of ari 
is to conceal art), I could have conferred upon you a 
P.W. penknife, warranted nat to cut friendship. 1: 
isn’t too late now if you care to do so. But, cheer up, 
your complaint might be much worse. I once knew a man 
who fell off the top of a motor-bus, and was frightfully 
hurt. He took his trouble like a true philosopher ; you 
must do the same. 


Jack and his friend have been arguing as to the respective 
merits of jiu-jitsu and the Presi 
Lock and _ savate. ‘I contend,” he says, “ that 
Kick. a professor of jiu-jitsu would easily 
defeat a savate expert, while my pal is of 
the opposite opinion. As there is, 80 to speak, a case of 
champagne hanging in the balance, I should be glad to 
have your decision.’——__. 

If you are both prepared to accept my opinion on the 
matter, the wine in question will undoubtedly lie in the 
house that Jack built. In other words, I think that nine 
times out of ten an experienced performer at jiu-jitsu 
would have a savate expert helpless inside of five minutes, 
On the tenth occasion the latter might get him a kicl 
under the chin that would make him temporarily forget 
all his science, The savate, at its best, is a greatly 
overrated method of defence and attack. It has been 
shown on several occasions that a clever English boxer 
is more than a match for the best professor of the Frenoh 
game; indeéd, the ee I remember which terminated 
in a victory for the kicker, was when the latter's uncle 
was officiating as referee, 


‘A Few days ago,” writes H. B. D., “I had a discussion 
with a man as to the means employed 

Guarding to safeguard the treasures of the Bank 

Gold. of England. I maintained that the 
stro ms were submerged, while he 
held out that this was not the case. Can you say which 
of us is right ??—— 

You are in that proud position, H. B. D. If soy 
sanguine gentleman tried to break into the vaults of the 
Bank of England he would first of all have to cut his way 
through a bed of concrete twenty feet thick. He would 
then arrive at seven feet of water, whioh it would be 
necessary for him to drink or dispose of otherwise befora 
he was in a position to attack the thick armoured plates 
which would still divide him from his treasure. Macy 
years ago, before these precautions were taken, a msn 
got into the vaults two nights running, and wrote to ths 
directors to acquaint them with the fact. He was 
engaged in the sewers, and had found an opening which 
led straight into the bank treasury. To prove his words 
he inclosed some documents which he had abstracted from 
the safe, and at his suggestion the directors met him in tue 
vaults the following night. He was well rewarded for 
his honesty, being given a small pension for life. Perhaps 
the best guarded bank in the world is the National Bans 
of Wyoming. Even the counter there is faced wilh 
steel, the cashier site in a conning-tower, and armed 

command every visitor. There are evidently 
some breezy customers out in that direction. 
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A PROTECTOR 
==of KINGS. 


M. Xavier Paoli, the official host of the 
French nation, who has for many years 
watched over the safety and comfort of 
all crowned heads during their visits to 
France, contributes his 


Unique Personal Reminiscences 


of the World’s Monarchs 


to Pearson’s Magazine, in the February 
number of which he writes in a most 
fascinating manner on King Alfonso of 
Spain, upon whom he was in attendance 
on several occasions, notably during his 
wooing of Princess Ena at Biarritz. 
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NOVEL 


MAGAZINE 


This month's issue of “‘The Novel 
Magazine’’ contains no fewer than 


23 Complete Stories, 


as well as instalments of two serial 
stories by those favourite authors 
Winifred Graham and Mrs. J. le Breton. 


The February 
PEARSON’S 


NOW ON SALE, 
Price SIXPENCE. 


The NOVEL MAGAZINE 


NOW ON SALE : 


4d. EVERYWHERE. 


PICTURE COUPLETS. | 


Continued from Page One 


4 GIFTS OF £1 Ie. EACH. 
McGrath, E., 2 Garrioch Drive, Glasgow. 
Mcllugh, Miss E., Talbot St., Dubiin. 
Pardoe, Mrs. L., Wazelhurst, Maybank, Stoke. 
Widiamson, C., 28 Haddington PI., Edinbargh. 


34 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Appleton, C. S., Hayes, Paignton. 
Kuird, Miss T., 6 Tokio Gardens, Chichester Park, Belfast. 
Castle, Miss M., Tackley, Oxford. 
Custleden, F., 115 Shakespeare Cresc., Manor Park. 
Ford, B., 72 Carysfort Rd., Clissold Park, N. 
roster Ma Bio Mary's Buildings, Teaby, 8. Wales. 
Green, H., 33 Thomas St., Smethwick, Staffs. 
Nopkirk, F. G., 25 Hughenden_Ave., Belfast. 
Hursley,’ W. Hi, 24 Chesholm R4., Steke Newington. 
Jenkins, J. K., 35 Robert St., Ynysybwi, Pontypridd. 
Kennedy, Miss E. J., 7 Achit_Rd., Dremcontra, Dablin. 
hilley, Miss K., 18 Balatine Rd. Douglas, 1.6. 
Nirkpatrick, T., 130 Park Ave., Barking. 
|urenson, J. G., 8 Lianishen St., Cardiff. 
McAinsh, A., 7 Tankerville Rd, Streatham. 
McDonnell, M., 26 New Cross Ra., S.¥. 
McDowell, A., 2 Bawnmore R¢., Belfast. 
McVitty. A. A., 104 Queensboro’ Gdns., Glasgow. 
Martin, Migs M., Grand Hotel, Trafalgar Sa., W.C. 
Moseley, O., 9 Green Lane, Hazel Grove, near Stockport. 


© Bryan, E., Langrish, Westcliff Pk. Drive, Westcliff-on-Sca. 


Nalmer, C. W., 16 High St., Godalming. 

Veddie, F. G., 55 Crosegate, Cupar. 

ore, Wi Bas BA Woniessos Hisee, Tienes 
‘obinson, C., 110 Brookdale Rd., Liverpool. 

lve, A. ., Conservative Club, Holyhead, N. Wales, 
Seccombe, F., Conservative Club, Southend-on-Sea. 
Silk, A., 36 Havelock Rd., Hastings. 

Tye, H., 23 Wentworth St., Rushden, Northan's. 
Vincent, C., Craghead, Chester-le-Street. 

Watson. J. F., Merok, St, Albzns, Herts. 

West, Mrs. H. B., Woodville, Asviey Guise, Bede. 
Williams, G., 204 Peckham High S8t., 8.B. 

Winkle, Miss §., 16 Hamilton Rd., Hanley, Staffs. 


The most fascinating novel of the moment, one 
which you must read at once. 


A MODERN 
JULIET 


By Charles Garvice. 


( Author of “ Just: a Girl,” 
“The Outcast of 


The very latest Book for your Boys. One they will 
appreciate. Full of recreation and scouting hints. 


SCOUTIN 
GAMES 


By Lt.-General 
BADEN-POWELL 


————<=— 


Sold by all Booksellers, price {s.. or post free for 
Is. 3d., from A. F. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C. 


A HINT TO LOSERS 


which everyone who takes part in Pictu:e Couplets and 
other rhyming sonnet tions should take to heart is given by 
Mr. W. Beye, 20 Bowbridge Road, Newark-on-Trent, 
winner of £19 6a, 3d. in Picture Coup'ets. In a 
letter to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Rapid Rhymester ”’ he says : 


“IF losers would use your 
“*Rapid Rhymester"’ they would 
stand a good winning chance." 


Mr. Berry is only one of the many winners in Couplets and 
other rhyming competitions who have written expressing their 
appreciation of the ‘‘ Rapid Rhymester,” the handiest 
and most helpful Rhyming Dictionary you can buy. 


A shilling szcnt on the ‘Rapid 
Rhymester'’ now may win you pounds. 


‘4 the Family.’’) - 7 < 

‘ eng: ‘ Scnd 1s.-1d. to the Pope Publishing Company, 17 Pope's 

Be Erion Oe, oth, Pekesoe Lid. bat ite Road. Bristen, .W.,an a copy of the RAPID HHYME- 
; . ‘co STER will be posted to you by return. copies may also 

Beret Sones CG ee meee, ere be had at the ‘bookstalls of Mccars, W. H. Smith & Son. 


Sixpeuny Novels, 120 titles, may be obtained. 
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@™@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
We pay any number of claims in respect of 
£1,000 RAILWAY 
£100 INSURANCE. 
503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inclading three of €2,000 and one of €1,000. 
£1,000 each—not for onc only. £1, specially gusarantec! by 
T f OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANT CORPORATION, 
TED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street. London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be «ut within seven 
will be paid by Vis above Corporation to the lecal 
representative of any person killcd by an aes 
£1,000 1 
__ (rain in which the deceased wis travelling as a 
Passenger (including post-office servants in railway sortiny vate), 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, osual signatare, written in ink or pencil, on the 
place of abode, so long a8 the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
soch accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

I on duty, nor a suicide, nor engaged in an iliegal act, 
¢ (ole) having the current number of Pearson's Weckly on him, 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
pain in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger. the 

gt 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not. pro 
vided notice in every case be given to Tne Octan Acciprst ado 
E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represent itive 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident | é 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this pace 
nk or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and tl 
occur within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that nei: 
within three days of its occurrence. This paper mix be left at bie 
or her, place of a , 80 long as the coupon is sig if 

This insurance hokls good for the current week of tsue any 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subiect tothe candin.' 
Act,"' 1890. Riaks Nos. ? and 3. 

The _Parchase of this Publication is dtiniited to be the pos 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 
each acctdent—not the first claim only. 
$100 CYCLING 
This Insurance holds good for any puminer of claims of 
Cha 
LIMITE 
days to the above address. 
dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenzcr 
and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, pos-e-sivn, 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or licr, 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 
il representative of the deceased will reveive the sum of ONB 
GUARANTEE CorPoration, Limiten, 36 to 44 Muorgate Strect, Voudun, 
of any cyclist who incets his death by accident while actnally rid 
per in which it is, with hig, or her, usual signature. writ 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above add ne 
The above conditions are the essence of the coutrict. 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guaraatee Company, Limi'«:!. 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print ef the So 04 


be secn at the office of this Journal, or of the sail corr 
No prreos can recover on more than oae Coupon Ensurais¢ 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. . 
Subscribers who have duly paid a twelve.nionths’ subs): 
for PEARSON’S WEEKLY in advance to their newsar 
to the Publisher, need not, during the neriod coverm! hy ¢t 
subscription, sign the coupon, or carry the paner on their per 


the paper. Henrietta Street, 
certificate will be sont in oxchange. 
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